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LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


)" Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can 
'_- give you a better-tasting cigarette. And 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine to- 
bacco. So, for the best-tasting cigarette you 
ever smoked, Be Happy—Go Lucky! Start 


with a carton today. 
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A LUCKY STRIKE 
FOR ALL AMERICA! 
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DUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... | 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LS./M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 





There’s a big difference between a 


possum ... blossom 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 





On a trip to the country 





ee OF around the town... you'll appreciate 


the extra power of “ETHYL” gasoline 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline, 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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You can always be sure that 
PATHFINDER will keep you well in- 
formed on everything of importance. 

But—besides sifting out, di- 
gesting and accurately interpreting 
all of the important news—PATH- 
FINDER points out the unusual facts 
that are so often hidden in the 
background of every news story. 

In addition, PATHFINDER has 
complete departments filled with in- 
teresting and useful information on 
business, books, science, education, 
health, sports, radio and television. 
Also, you'll enjoy the cartoons and 
humor in each issue. 


Join the 1,200,000 American 
families who depend on PATHFINDER 
to keep informed and know what's 
going on. Fill in the convenient cou- 
pon below and mail it today! 
















Please send PATHFINDER 


“Te 


Name 





Address 





| a 


For 


1 year $2.50 [| 2 years $4 [7] 
3 years for ONLY $5 [] 


(Add $1 a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


Cl) $____ Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 
C) I'll Pay when billed. 


MAIL TODAY TO 


PATHFINDER — DEPT. 95 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 









TALKING IT OVER 





Millions of people are incensed 
—and justifiably so—at our high and 
constantly mounting taxes and the ap- 
parent lack of any serious effort to 
curtail the Government extravagance 
that shares the responsibility for our 
high tax rates. The Korean War and 
our defense program cannot be held 
entirely to blame. Long before the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the Ad- 
ministration was spending billions of 
the taxpayers’ money recklessly while 
talking glibly of economy. 

Facing the desperate need for 
building up our own defenses and 
those of our allies, plus the contribu- 
tion of economic aid to foreign na- 
tions, there is the greatest urgency for 
Government economy in nondefense 
expenditures. But it is apparent that 
little if anything will be done unless 
the people themselves demand it. 


And the people can demand it. 
This is a government “of the people, 
by the people.” but it will be by the 
people only to the extent that we take 
an interested and active part in it. 
At a college commencement last June, 
Senator Robert A. Taft made a wise 
admonition that we should either gov- 
ern or be governed. Many of us have 
become too complacent in our think- 
ing, too lax in our civic duties and 
responsibilities, too prone to let some- 
one else do our thinking, planning 
and administering for us. The trouble 
with that is that those we permit to 
do our thinking and planning and ad- 
ministering for us often do it with 
their own political advantage in mind. 


If we want good government, we 
should at least be willing to go to a 
little trouble to insure it by letting 
our elected representatives know how 
we feel about important issues. If we 
let them know how we want them to 
vote, they will vote that way, because 
they know that if they don’t, we will 
elect someone who will. 

But how often do most of us take 
the trouble to write our Congressmen 
and Senators and let them have our 
views? Most of us never do, and the 
rest not as often as they would like 
to. One reason some people do not 
express themselves is that they do not 
know the names of their legislators. 
Anyone can get this information from 
his local newspaper. We are usually 
wrapped up in our own personal af- 
fairs and the problem of making a liv- 
ing. but our Government is our affair 
and we all have a big stake in seeing 


Let your voice be heard 








By Graham Patterson 





Wide World 


Senators’ mail. V oice of democracy. 


that it is conducted properly, so we 
should willingly go to a little trouble. 

Some months ago, the Jaqua Co.. 
an advertising agency in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., introduced an idea that 
could be copied to advantage by pub- 
lic-spirited organizations in every part 
of the country. This company offers 
the citizens of its community a packet 
of 25 penny postcards, with seven 
cards addressed to the community’s 
Congressman, seven addressed to each 
of Michigan’s two Senators and the 
remaining four addressed to President 
Truman. On the other side there is 
space for the sender’s name, address. 
a blank space for the subject on which 
the sender wishes to express an opin- 
ion, a place for his vote for or against 
the measure, and a space for remarks. 
The entire packet is offered the pub- 
lic at 25¢, just the cost of the postage. 


* *% % 


Here is an idea that could prove 
of tremendous value by letting people 
participate more actively in our Gov- 
ernment. It should be made available 
in every community. 

There are undoubtedly public 
spirited business firms and organiza- 
tions in many communities that would 
be glad to sponsor such a worth-while 
project. Perhaps you can interest some 
organization in your locality in this 
plan to help people take a more ac- 
tive interest in the Government affairs. 
A true democracy is one that is run by 
the voice of the people. Here is a sim- 
ple and inexpensive way for the peo- 
ple to let their voice be heard. 


PATHFINDER 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


Compliment: I was happy to see 
your article, “Coal: What is John L. Up 
To?” [Business, July 25] and found it 
very interesting. 

Joun L. Lewis, president, United 

Mine Workers of America, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Death & Taxes. “What Taxpayers 
Are For” [Along the American Way, 
July 11] is one of the finest bits of sar- 
casm that I have ever réad. Do it again. 
We need a lot on that theme. 
W. M. Carte, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


e @ If more magazines had the cour- 
age to print the truth the public would 
wake up and the politicians in Washing- 
ton would have to find some other job 


than spending other people’s money. 
M. Mittsey, East Berne, N. Y. if your car feels like this ie ie 
e e You say graveyards are still un- fo MARFAK 
taxed. . . Our small cemetery here in 70 time r 


Odessa pays a $1 tax on each interment. 


e 
It’s really something when they reach chassis lubrication 


the point of taxing death! 
Mrs. Geratp Train, Odessa, N. Y. 








Consistency: The letter from J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, director of the FBI [Between 
Ourselves, Aug. 8], reveals a marvelous 
pattern of consistent thinking, something 
for which the small citizen ought to be 
grateful in a Government official in these 
times. It is nice to know there is yet a 
man in American public life who can say: 
“It was my firm belief at that time and 
[ still adhere to it.” 

M. Fercuson, Warwick, N. Y. 


Education on Aleoholism: As 
you imply in your story [Education, July 
25], before creditable work can be done 
in the schools in teaching the facts on 
alcoholism, the colleges preparing teach- 
ers must present courses in this. Pennsyl- 
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If you don’t have money to burn... 
you'll clip this coupon! 
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Do you have money to burn today? 


Chances are you’re making every dollar count. You can 
make your heating dollars truly count with Oil-O-Matic’s 
exclusive Oil-Air Nozzle, GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. Wh 
is the nozzle so important? Because in ordinary Hi 
Pressure oil burners it is the biggest single cause of costly 
service calls and repairs. 


Whatever your heating problems . . . Oil-O-Matic can 
meet the need, for Oil-O-Matic offers a full line of com- 
lete boiler-burner and furnace-burner units for steam, 
ot water, or warm air heat, and conversion burners for 
installation in present heating plants. 


The BIG NEWS in heating today is 


Metered 


* SAVES SERVICE DOLLARS * OUTLASTS MOST 
BURNERS 2TO 1 * CUTS FUEL BILLS 3 BIG WAYS! — 





Burns the New, Rich 
Higher Heat-Unit Oils! 


New catalytic fuel oils are now available— 
rich, heavy oil with more heat energy. The 
— burner just can’t handle these new 
oils without frequent service calls—yet 
ON-o-maTic burns them with ease. 

You get more heat per dollar! 


Thriftily Meters Oil 

Drop by D-R-O-P! 
ne No more uncontrolled oil flow . . . wasted fuel. 
Oil-O-Matic’s exclusive “Thrift Meter” 
actually meters the oil, drop by tiny drop, 
measures it inside the burner. You use so the 
exact amount of oil NEEDED to keep 
your home in comfort! 


Double-Blends Air and Oil 
for Hotter, Cleaner Flame! 


Metered air inside the nozzle whips heavy oil 
to a frothy oil-air mist that burns cleanly, 
completely. Measured air outside the poem 
Boosts the flame to a ball of fire, wringing 
every bit of heat from every drop of oil. 

Only Oil-O-Matic employs this metered 
double-blending process. 











See... Your Oil-O-Matic Dealer listed in the 
classified phone book under “Oil Burners’. 


WILLIAMS O1L-O-MATIC DIVISION 


. Eureka 
~ Williams -— 









vania colleges are negligent in this par- 
ticular, but have you heard of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Alcohol Studies? This 
year 9] persons from seven states, includ- 
ing teachers and ministers, studied all 
phases of the problem. Vashti Ishee of 
Mississippi, mentioned in your article, 
attended this school four years ago. 
Marcaret G. McLaucH.in, 
Windber, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Scheol of Alcohol 
Studies (at Juniata College in Hunting- 
don) was organized in 1944 at a meet- 
ing of the State Federated Legislative 
Committee. Since then, 409 students from 
Pennsylvania, 11 other states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have attended. Spon- 
sors include the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the Temperance 
League.—Eb. 





Church Membership: You report 
that there has been a 21.2% increase in 
church membership over the period 1900 
to 1950 [Religion, Aug. 8]. Has there 
been a corresponding increase in morals 
and ethics? 

J. S. Connetty, Morehouse. Mo. 


Iron Curtain Laughs: Commu- 
nists are noted for lacking: a sense of hu- 
mor, but occasionally they provide some 
laughs—as in “Soviet Efficiency” [News- 
front, July 25]. I can picture the solemn 
Soviet official policing his zone of East 
Germany and discovering to his horror 
that handshaking was costing “the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic’s peace pro- 
duction 37,000 working days every 24 
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hours.” Think what Gilbert and Sullivan 


could have done with this character! 
SAMUEL Wuirte, New York. 


Brains vs Beauty: Since I have 
been considering joining a branch of the 
service, I very much enjoyed seeing your 
article concerning the WAF’s battle to 
prove to Jacqueline Cochran that brains 
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are more important than beauty [VW omen, 
July 11]. 1 wish you would print a picture 
of Miss Cochran. I want to see what this 
woman looks like. 

Jean Lawrence, Jackson, Tenn. 





Here’s Miss Cochran.—Eb. 


Quizzes: I have been following your 
“Who Am I?” quizzes [Fun with the 
News] and find them interesting and ed- 
ucational. ... 

Joun J. HyLanp, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Trivial? “Shattered Proverb” [re- 
ferring to “lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place,” Science, July 25] should 
have been headed “Trivia.” It is an ex- 
cellent example of how so-called intelli- 
gent people completely confuse the av- 
erage mind. 

The article merely states a scientific 
fact, which certainly could not have 
strained the minds of the Westinghouse 
Electric engineers to any great extent... . 
The simplest minds know that lightning 
can and often does strike twice, although 
they may not know the exact nature of 
its performance... . 

W. Hamitton Sraats, 
Sandwich, Mass. 


The Red Dean: I don’t believe I 
would go so far as Tory member of Par- 
liament Sir Waldron Smithers and advo- 
cate hanging for the Very Reverend Hew- 
lett Johnson, “Red Dean” of Canterbury 
[ Religion, Aug. 8]. But I can certainly 
sympathize with Sir Waldron’s senti- 
ments. 

Anglicans all over the world (Epis- 
copalians in the U.S.) are embarrassed 
and outraged by his continued presence 
as Dean and as a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

Because communism is anti-Chris- 
tian, Dr. Johnson is fully qualified for 
removal from office, unfrocking and ex- 
communication. 

J. Bryan Griswotp, Durham, N.C. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFinpER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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New Guided Missile Takes Off... This newest anti-air- 
craft missile, soaring upward on its supersonic flight, is launched, 
steered and exploded by electronic control. These missiles blast high- 
flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed 
by the Bell System’s research and manufacturing units — the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for 
the Army Ordnance Corps is just one of many important 


military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 











With television, when little Phil Rizzuto steps up to bat for the 
New York Yankees, he steps into millions of homes. Preceded, 
of course, by Nickel —the metal that ‘‘hatches’’ the electrons 
that help put the see into TV! 





The play's the thing in baseball. And your TV 
cameraman gets an assist from ‘‘Your Unseen 


Whether you're behind the bat aK 
| 
... OF behind the camera 
... OF in front of your TV screen 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


“It puts the see into TV,’’—that’s what people 
say about Nickel. 


They say this because there is Nickel in 
the tubes of television cameras, transmitting 
stations, and receiving sets. 


And Nickel, coated with special oxides, 
‘*hatches”’ the electrons that miraculously 
bring the Yankee Stadium, headline news 
events, your favorite Broadway personality 
into your living room. 


You don’t see this Nickel because it’s in 
various hidden places ali through the television 
system —coils and speakers as well as tubes. 


All this you may not see. But you can see 
why Nickel is important to your welfare. And " 
why it is called, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend.”’ a ise 

f The tube makes the picture — brings ball games and dance bands and 
Broadway shows right into your living room. And, in part at least, it’s 
the Nickel in this picture tube that makes your reception so clear and 
sharp and lifelike. 


No matter who you are... no matter what 
you do... you have an ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ in 
Nickel. Know ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ better. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘The Romance of 
Nickel’’...The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 417a, New York 5, N. Y. 


BANcn THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY INC. 


a 
© 1951, T.1.N. Co. | | C k e | ..- Your Unseen Friend 
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Crusade For Freedom 


The Cover. Refugee voices 
broadcasting messages of hope and 
help to compatriots in Red shackles, 
over the powerful transmitters of Ra- 
dio Free Europe, are part of the cold- 
war activities of the Crusade for Free- 
dom. This citizens’ army in the strug- 
gle of ideas is asking some 25 million 
Americans to “enlist” this month. Suc- 
cess of the two-year-old private ven- 
ture in psychological warfare is evalu- 
ated in “Piercing the Iron Curtain,” 
beginning on page 17. 


x 2 =? 


Next Issue. As President Tru- 
man intensifies his drive for renomi- 
nation and re-election, his opponents 
in both political parties intensify their 
search for a means to defeat him. 
Their strategy will be analyzed in the 
Sept. 19 issue. Watch for “The South 
Gets Ready for *52.” 


eR ° R 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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so Handsomely 


yet hair looks $0 























Never 
Plastered 


Down 
No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 

¢ among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 

hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 


KREME. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
























\ = wife may not know a gasket from 
a tappet when you're talking about me- 
chanical parts, but she can spot car 
value every time. 





This is probably because women are 
the purchasing agents in most homes. 
They’re used to comparing values. They 
shop around until they’re satisfied 
they’ve found the best car for the money. 

In this very realistic approach to car 
buying, women see advantages and dis- 
advantages that a man may never think 
of. On this page we show a few of the 
things that women usually look into. 
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just by feeling an upholstery fabric, your 
wife can tell a lot about it. We'd like to have 
her examine the materials and workmanship 
of Plymouth interiors, comparing them with 
others in the lowest-priced field—or even with 
the high-priced cars. 


you know women’s hats! That’s why women 
like high door openings and. doors that swing 
wide open. And because they are generally 
shorter than men, women like chair-height 
seats. Among the three leading low-priced 
cars, only Plymouth has them. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Equipment and trim subject to availability of materials 


about ChOOSINE a NCW CU - 





hat every husband 
should know: - ; 


women think of safety for the children. They 
like the fact that Plymouth’s inside door han- , 
dles pull upward to open the door. Also, in 
Plymouth four-door sedans, the rear doors 
can be locked from the inside by simply press- 
ing a button down. 






There are many other Plymouth features that 
appeal to women, especially the smooth new 
“Safety-Flow Ride.” You have to take this ride 
to appreciate it. Why not call your Plymouth 
dealer? He'll arrange for a demonstration. 
Then be sure to take your wife along. 


Plymouth 


am &>\ \ 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ORGANIZED LABOR MAY SIT ON ITS HANDS IN THE 1952 CAMPAIGN. The unions, bitter- 
ly dissatisfied with Truman's inability to work with Congress and win 
backing for social legislation they favor, are seriously considering 


a no-endorsement policy in the upcoming Presidential race. 


principle followed by its founder, Samuel Gompers: Reward labor's 
friends, punish labor's enemies. AFL President William Green predicts 
his organization will not back either political party or "come out for 
one Presidential candidate as against another." 


main aloof. But CIO leaders, thoroughly fed up with what they regard 
as the President's tendency to talk big and produce little, will glad- 
ly abandon him the moment they find a good alternative. 


if, when and as it is finally organized. On paper, at least, Euro- 
pean nations must contribute the great bulk of these men. 


Agency, if the San Francisco conference goes ahead with a Japanese 
treaty unsatisfactory to the Reds. Heavy concentration of Red troops 
in Sakhalin Island, just north of Japan, supports this viewpoint. 
Others in CIA say too few ships have been assembled at Vladivostock 
to support the early-aggression theory. 


COMMUNIST CHINA, HOWEVER, HAS LEFT NO DOUBT OF ITS ATTITUDE. The Peking regime 
has stated consistently that it will regard the signing of the present 
treaty as "a declaration of war." If Russia honors her treaty of 


mutual defense with Red China, all-out war will be on. 


tional tension with a lighted torch in his hand have produced as much 
bafflement as anger in Washington. U.S. officials can't figure out 
why the mystical Nehru, who conceives himself to be the appointed 
leader of a new Asia, should be dutifully following the line laid down 
by Communists who have no intention of letting anybody but Russia lead 
a new Asia. 


considerable relief, however. It removes what many feared would be a 
major source of friction. 


mand in America for a decisive attack on China. Already members of 
Senate and House Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees have 
called for use of the A-bomb to answer Communist treachery. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTEMPT FOR TRUMAN was shown vividly last week when the House 
didn't wait to receive his message asking further economic controls 
before it quit for a three-week recess. It adjourned early in the 
afternoon, although members knew his message was scheduled to arrive 
later in the day. 


DEMOCRATS MAY SMOKE OUT GENERAL EISENHOWER'S PLANS for 1952 as a result of fil- 
ing his name in the Oregon primary on their ticket. Republicans in 
the state say they will do the same. Eisenhower could run on both 


tickets, but would be under terrific pressure to declare himself. 
THE MCCARTHY-TRUMAN FEUD is accelerating. The President rarely misses a chance 








to slap at the Wisconsin Senator's anti-Communist crusade, and 
McCarthy is replying in a series of radio broadcasts. 
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Atomic sub progress 


The Navy’s award of a contract to 
the Electric Boat Co. to build the world’s 
first nuclear-powered submarine means 
three things: Dry-land tests have solved 
the weight problem in shielding the crew 
from radioactivity; we may soon have a 
65-mph sub capable of global cruising 
without refueling; and our reactor pro- 
gram (which wasn’t supposed to produce 
the sub until 1954) is well advanced— 
and well supplied with fissionable ma- 
terials. 


V.A. insurance retunds 


Veterans impatient to get that 
second round refund on Government life 
insurance can relax. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration is on schedule with check 
deliveries, but didn’t get started till last 
April. This means you should get your 
check within four months of the anniver- 
sary date on your policy. 


The flying Navy 


It isn’t true that the Navy has more 
planes than the Air Force. But it’s a lot 
closer to the truth than most people re- 
alize. The Navy has more than 8,000 
operational aircraft, with about as many 
more in maintenance or mothball status. 
The Air Force (not counting National 
Guard, A. F. Reserve, and Civil Air 
Patrol) has about 9,000 active combat 
and utility planes, with another 8,000 on 
the inactive list. 


Old soldier 


Sgt. Millard Maples let a couple 
of his “expert” buddies make out his 
income tax return for last year. The Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue recently wrote 
him: “There seems to be some error in 
your return. How can you be a member 
of the armed forces in Korea if both you 
and your wife are over 65 and blind?” 


Play (unionized) ball! 


Exit the umpire as symbol of the 
rugged American individualist. Officiators 
at California’s semipro, college and soft- 
ball games have formed the Northern 
California Baseball Umpires Guild, affil- 
iated with the AFL’s Building Service 
Employes’ International Union, and 
readied themselves to put the squeeze on 
the boss. Asked why the umps had joined 
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the building service boys, one official de- 
clared: “They carry whiskbrooms, don’t 
they?” . 


The cost of war 
The total bill for World War IT, 


just reckoned by statisticians in the Li- 
brary of Congress, comes to $4 trillion— 
or $1,708 for every man, woman and 
child on earth. Military outlays ran to 
$1.1 trillion; civil destruction $2.2 tril- 
lion, and economic and personal losses 
$650 billion. In terms of human flesh, the 
figures do not read much better: Total 
world casualties were about 40 million 
people. 


Kansas City revival 


Muddy but unbowed, Kansas City 
is fighting its way back toward full in- 
dustrial efficiency. The city reports that 
49 of its 67 defense plants affected by the 
flood are back in production, employ- 
ment is.climbing, and $50 million in new 
construction will get under way in the 
next 12 months. 


Viva Eva, on schedule 


With a day off (supplied by gov- 
ernment-controlled labor unions) and 
free transportation (furnished by gov- 


ernment-controlled companies) 2 million 
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Veep. She wanted to say no, but the 
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Argentimes poured into Buenos Aires last 
week to “nominate” Juan and Eva Peron 
as presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates. Juan accepted gracefully, but 
reluctant Eva pleaded: “Don’t make me 
do what I don’t want to do.” She asked 
for four days, then 24 hours, then 30 
minutes to decide, but the crowd roared 
“No!” At last she sobbed: “I shall do 
as you ask.” 


Copper shutdown 


Almost 95% of the country’s cop- 
per production ground to a halt last week 
as 91,400 Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers Union members walked off the job in 
25 states. President Truman noted the 
strike’s “very serious impact” on the de- 
fense program, promptly certified it to 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The union 
asked a 19¢-an-hour hike in its present 
average of $1.54 an hour. 


Red Army deserters 


If the West doesn’t offer a warmer 
welcome and better living conditions to 
deserting Soviet soldiers, it may lose an 
important skirmish in the current psy- 
chological war. Red Army officers and 
mer used to come over the West German 
border at the rate of about 50 a month; 
now only three to five appear. Another 
factor discouraging flight, reports a Soviet 
major who fled to Berlin: The Russians 
line up all captured deserters in front of 
their units and shoot them. 


Propagandist for truth 


Hailed as an “enslaved American 
Negro” by Communists at the recent 
youth festival in East Berlin, Kansas- 
born Leroy Everett was asked to auto- 
graph some of their books. Everett, who 
had slipped behind the Iron Curtain 
merely for a look-see, politely wrote—in 
English: “As an American Negro, I hate 
communism.” 


Paternity after death 


A man can become a father years 
after he dies. In Britain last week Dr. 
A. S. Parkes of the National Institute for 
Medical Research revealed a new method 
of quick-freezing sperm—for “an indefi- 
nite period”—with glycerol, a chemical 
common in automobile antifreezes. Said 
Dr. Parkes: “An animal could be used 
as a sire [and] what is true of animals 
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is also true of men. ... Time has lost 


its significance.” 


Jobs for ex-convicts 


More Americans are going to jail 
than ever before—and having a harder 
time avoiding coming back for additional 
terms. A business survey asked 500 em- 
ployers if they’d hire an ex-convict; more 
than 40Qsaid no. Would they fire a work- 
er found to have a record? A majority 
said yes. Social workers wondered wryly: 
What’s the use of rehabilitation if no one 
will let a man go straight again? 


Bulletin board 


Rules for the Olympic Games (to 
be held in Helsinki, Finland, next year) 
permit only one team from each country. 
Result: East and West Germany, bitter 
ideological foes, have had to form a com- 
mon committee to select the athletes to 
represent the Vaterland. 

ee A new rubber “pillow” that 
holds 10,000 gallons of oil or gas and 
folds away when not in use may fill the 
Army’s need for quick storage of petro- 
leum products in combat areas. 

@ @ Into the No. 2 spot in America’s 
Central Intelligence Agency moved Allan 
Dulles, brother of John Foster Dulles 
and wartime OSS agent in Switzerland. 
Dulles will replace William H. Jackson, 
who’s retiring to private law practice. 

e eA storm may be brewing over 
Britain’s impending default on most of 
its first installment due on its $3.7 billion 
loan, made by the U.S. in 1945. Main 
British argument: Payment would im- 
peril its foreign exchange balance. 

e @ Driven by the critical military 
situation abroad, the Navy isn’t going to 
wait for its 60,000-ton super-carrier to 
be completed and tested before building 
others like it. Instead, it’ll test scale mod- 
els at the Washington Basin, hope to get 
usable results within six to eight months 
instead of four years. 


‘East is bast. . .’ 


Officials of a Florida town weren't 
too chagrined when Princess Elizabeth 
turned down their invitation to drop in 
on her forthcoming visit. What hurt was 
the address on the royal letter: “City 
Clerk and Comptroller of the City of 
Lakeland, Florida, California, USA.” 


Love and kisses, Mabel 


Another landmark in American 
life fell last week to the forces of infla- 
tion: the ten-word telegram. The FCC 
approved a Western Union plea to raise 
the minimum charge to 15 words for a 
straight wire. Typical markups: Wash- 
ington to Chicago, 94¢ (including tax) 
to $1.31;D.C. to Los Angeles, from $1.81 
to $2.44. 
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A giant wakes up 


America’s ‘second economy’ begins to pour 


a flood of defense weapons 


The United States, already the 
proprietor of the world’s most formidable 
economy, last year calmly began the 
building of another—a multibillion-dollar 
auxiliary machine capable of cranking 
out anything from jeeps to jets, tents to 
tanks, with scarcely a rattle or a jolt 





sooner? Why has the whole program — 
lagged nearly 30% behind schedule? 
The Villains? Principal scapegoats 
which have been singled out are the 
machine-tool industry, basis of all manu- 
facturing, which has piled up a year’s 
backlog of orders (see Business); ma- 
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Speed-up man. Bedford (l.) joins Fleischmann and Wilson in DPA. (SEE: Giant) 


to disturb cozy comforts of civilian life. 

From this vast hopper, still under 
construction, has emerged thus far only 
a trickle of weapons. But by the end of 
the year it can become a stream, by 1953 
a flood. Barring the intervention of war 
itself, the U.S. should then reach its 
scheduled “leveling-off” point with a $295 
billion civilian economy and a $70 bil- 
lion military economy. One yardstick: 
The entire national income in 1933 was 
under $40 billion. 

With this expanding military sector 
of industry the armed forces are now 
placing orders at the rate of about $3.3 
billion a month. Deliveries of finished 
products (which have amounted to less 
than $10 billion in the period since 
Korea) are now coming in at about $18 
billion a year, or some 514% of our total 
output. By mid-1952, they should have 
risen to $48 billion, or 14% of our total 
production. 

The weapons, in short, are on their 
way. But why haven’t they arrived 


. terials shortages, especially in copper, 


aluminum, structural steel and alloys; 
and manufacturers reluctant to switch 
from lucrative civilian business to the 
problems of military output. 

Actually, these may not be the cul- 
prits at all. Screening of the machine- 
tool backlog is now eliminating many 
non-essential orders, diverting many 
others from overloaded firms to com- 
panies working at low capacity. With new 
price incentives just granted by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, the industry may 
well be able (with much the same plants, 
to lengthen its workweek and (inside of a 
year) double its output. 

That certain materials have been 
“tight” is undeniable; but that they have 
been a major factor in delay on deliveries 
is doubtful—especially since so many 
defense orders have been in the develop- 
mental, not the quantity-production stage 
thus far. As for any balking at defense 
orders by contractors and subcontractors, 
there’s been some. But on the whole it’s 
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been confined to those firms which have 
honestly felt incapable of making to- 
day’s complex military items—at least, 
until their manufacture has been simpli- 
fied enough for a mass-assembly basis. 
Nowhere is this more true than in the 
electronics industry — significantly the 
furthest behind in its defense orders. 

Military Speed-up. The fact is that 
most of the program’s delay can be 
traced back to the military. Equally 
afraid of freezing models too early and of 
being keelhauled by some Congressional 
committee for favoritism or extravagance, 
they have driven many businessmen wild 
by haggling over prices and specifica- 
tions, changing designs and playing one 
bidder against another. 





Acme 


“ Available.” Senator Taft says he could 
be persuaded to make the race as... 


On the over-all planning side, too, 
the military have shown their traditional 
reluctance (one of the worst headaches 
in World War II) to furnish the econ- 
omists with a detailed “shopping list” for 
the year, on the basis of which production 
authorities could sensibly allocate ma- 
terials and manpower. With the appoint-, 
ment last week of trouble-shooter Clay 
P. Bedford, a Kaiser shipyards produc- 
tion kingpin in World War II, to the 
chairmanship of the Production Execu- 
tive Committee which links the top civil 
and military agency chiefs, this problem 
of achieving co-ordination is on the road 
to being licked. 

“We have passed the blueprint 
stage,” Bedford says, “and are launched 
upon the first stage of real production. 
... It is my job... to break any bottle- 
necks that impede this program.” 

Teamed up with Bedford on the same 
committee (and working with defense 
production boss Manly Fleischmann), 
will be two other equally dynamic civil- 
ians: for aircraft, General Motors’ Har- 
old R. Boyer; for electronics, Westing- 
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house Electric Corp.’s Edmund _ T. 
Morris Jr. 

They have this advantage: Most of 
the stalling and fiddling is behind them. 
The auxiliary economy is about ready to 
produce—in volume. As the Wyman- 
Gordon hydraulic press in Massachusetts 
—the world’s largest—starts to stamp out 
whole airplane wings at a time; as 
Chrysler’s brand-new tank plant in Dela- 
ware gets set to roll the Pattons off the 
line; as Ford, GM, Kaiser-Frazer and 
the rest, now converting old assembly 
lines and building new ones, seriously 
tackle the auto industry’s $6 billion of 
orders for bazookas and bombsights, 
trucks and rockets, cannon and jets; as 
thousands of plants all over the country 
really begin to produce, Bedford and 
Boyer and Morris (and the nation) can 
relax—a little. But Stalin’s troubles will 
be just beginning. 


A few preparations 


for 1952 


An increasingly edgy Harry Tru- 
man is doing his best these days to choke 
off press conference questions about his 
1952 re-election plans. But his plans, and 
those of his friends and opponents, are 
pressing for attention: 

ee At French Lick, Ind., Midwest 
Democratic leaders met in three-day con- 
ference, obediently launched a Truman 
boom. The President’s popularity, said 
73-year-old Vice-President Alben W. 
Barkley (whose own apparent plans to 
seek a second term are causing dismay 
among other ambitious politicos) is on 
the upgrade, and if HST wants to run 
again he will be nominated and elected. 

e @ In Maine, Ohio’s Senator Robert 
A. Taft denied he is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination but said he is 
“available” if the party wants him. 
“Aside from lack of intelligence,” he 
commented tartly, “I have repeatedly 
pointed out that there is no truth or sin- 
cerity in the [Administration] programs 
which are presented, assuming there is 
any thinking behind them at all.” 

ee In Washington, Senators Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) and Paul H. Doug- 
las (D.-Ill.) earnestly asked their friends 
to stop circulating petitions designed to 
put them on the Oregon primary ballot. 


Crime Committee: 
unfinished business 


Racketeers, gamblers, corrupt poli- 
ticians, drug peddlers and Mafia men all 
breathed easier this week. Persons in 
hiding from the subpoena-server began 
drifting back to old haunts and in cities 
recently “hot” the bolder bookies re- 
turned to business as usual. 

The gadfly was dead. 

The gadfly was the Special Senate 


Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce. For 15 
months, until its existence ended Sept. 1, 
the Crime Committee harried the under- 
world. 

It exposed, through newspaper, ra- 
dio and television coverage, the shame of 
15 big U.S. cities. It jolted smug com- 
munities into action against venal public 
officers. It forced out sheriffs grown fat 
with spoil. It opened up innumerable 
leads for grand juries to follow. Ig showed 
how criminals insolently took control of 
legitimate enterprises. It spurred the 
formation of many “little Kefauver com- 
mittees.” It reached from the executive 
mansions of governors to the cells of 
Leavenworth penitentiary for its 850 wit- 


Wide World 
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nesses, for its 6 million words of testi- 
mony filling 36,367 pages. 

Behind it the Crime Committee left 
17 bills—with more to come—aimed at 
the lawbreakers. Some may become law; 
most probably will gather dust. 


Shaping foreign aid 


Money for the Cold War had almost 
cleared through Congress this week—a 
billion dollars short of the Administra- 
tion’s goal. Next week a conference com- 
mittee will settle differences in the House 
and Senate versions of the $7.5 billion 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

There had been little fuss over mili- 
tary aid: The House cut fractionally into 
the $6.2 billion asked by the President. 
But it slashed economic aid by a third— 
from $2.3 billion to $1.5 billion. The 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees made the same cuts. 

Congress was still determined to 
keep the purse away from Secretary Dean 
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Acheson. The House wanted a single 
agency responsible only to the President 
for all foreign aid. The Senate merely 
took military outlays out of the State De- 
partment’s co-ordinating control, gave the 
Defense Department sole charge of this 


$6 billion bulk of the bill. 


Congress slaps 
the Army Engineers 


America’s most powerful lobby 
came under Congressional attack last 
week—and many of the Congressmen 
who helped to create the lobby and give 
it power felt thankfully that it was about 
time. 

Ever since the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1824, the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers has been Congress’s agent in build- 
ing and maintaining rivers-and-harbors 
and flood-control projects. But starting 
with the vast building programs of the 
early New Deal, the Corps began to de- 
mand, and get, larger and larger sums for 
more and more extensive projects. 

In war-ridden, Communist-threat- 
ened 1951, however, Congress has at last 
decided there must be an end to waste 
and inefficiency. In a scathing report, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies and Army Civil Functions 
disclosed that the cost of 182 Engineers’ 
projects has increased since they were 
originally approved by Congress from 
$2.6 billion to $5.9 billion, a leap of ap- 
proximately 124%. 

An intensive staff study disclosed 
that $800 million, or 30.6%, of the in- 
creases “was attributable to insufficient 
engineering planning and_ estimating. 
...A private owner could not tolerate 
such lack of engineering reliability with- 
out inviting bankruptcy.” 

The Army Engineers, the committee 


Acme 
W. Stuart Symington. A firm hand 
on Government’s lending. (SEE: RFC) 
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concluded, have reached the saturation 
point. They should not only be limited 
in additional funds for new projects, but 
should also be limited on funds for proj- 
ects already under way. 


RFC: two reports 
on corruption 


Congress last week reported to the 
people on corruption in the billion-dol- 
lar Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which has loaned millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars to legitimate businessmen—and 
to shady ones with the price of a mink 
coat for a White House secretary. 

For two headlined years, a Senate 
Banking subcommittee has probed an in- 
fluence web that ran from doubtful busi- 
ness lawyers through Presidential aides, 
and even some Congressmen, to three 
RFC directors. Bribery and friendship 
and family ties, the Senators found, had 
brought approval of staff-rejected loans 
to gambling houses and bars and to 
“manufacturers” without plants. 

Democrat under Fire. The scan- 
dal was too good to let lie in a pre- 
election year. A new investigation was 
promptly scheduled, aimed this time at 
the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, William M. Boyle Jr. He had 
received money from the American Litho- 
fold Corp. of St. Louis, but denied that 
these legal fees had anything to do with 
an RFC loan. 

“Influence might have been used,” 
said Senator Clyde R. Hoey (D.-N.C.), 
chairman of the new probe. But, he 
added, there was “no effort to pre-judge.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate still had to 
decide on two pending bills: one to abol- 
ish the Federal loan agency as competi- 
tive with private banks; the other to set 
a Congressional seal on the President’s 
clean-up (entrusted to Administrator W. 
Stuart Symington, who replaced the five- 
man directorate). 
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The Red trail. Willoughby (l.) and Budenz describe the Asiatic web. (SEE: Red) 


More Red stories 


Louis Budenz, former editor of the 
Daily Worker, last week told a Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee that dur- 
ing the Forties the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was “a captive organization 
completely under the control of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

He identified as party members or 
sympathizers several past and present offi- 
cials of IPR. Among them: Owen Latti- 
more, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, John 
C. Vincent, the late Marine Brig. Gen. 
Evans F. Carlson and Joseph Barnes. 

On the other side of the Capitol the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities heard Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, former intelligence aide to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, tell how German 
Communist Richard Sorge kept Russia in- 
formed on Japan’s plans to attack the 
U.S. instead of the USSR. Japanese po- 
lice cracked Sorge’s ring in 1941, exe- 
cuted him three years later. 

Meanwhile, a three-judge panel of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals unanimously 
reversed the perjury conviction of former 
Commerce Department official William 
Remington, sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment and fined $2,000 for swearing 
that he had never been a Communist. 

Basis of the reversal: the trial 
court’s failure to make the prosecution 
define exactly what constituted member- 
ship in the Communist Party. 


A family fight 
in labor’s house 


Advocates of unity in the ranks of 
labor are due to be jolted roughly this 
month after the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
gets down to business. 

The delegates are almost certain to 
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Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
“We're Doing Everything We Can.” State 
considers the Oatis case. (SEE: Snub) 


approve the recommendation of the high 
command that the AFL withdraw from the 
United Labor Policy Committee, within 
which it co-operated with the rival Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

“Let all those who are organized 
come into the house of labor,” AFL Pres- 
ident William Green will undoubtedly tell 
the convention. 

But the conditions for entry will re- 
main what they have been—conditions 
which the CIO has found unacceptable 
ever since the day 15 years ago when 
John L. Lewis led eight unions out of the 
craft-minded AFL and formed the new 
organization. 

In December, unity at last seemed 
nearer than ever before. The giant an- 
tagonists, together with the railway 
brotherhoods and the independent ma- 
chinists’ union (now AFL), created the 
United Labor Policy Committee. Lewis, 
who eventually broke with the CIO too, 
was not invited to join. 

The ULPC won important mobiliza- 
tion policy posts in Government for labor 
and forced the Truman Administration to 
alter its wage policy. Then the AFL ex- 
ecutive council, suddenly and for no pub- 
licly stated reasons, decided in Montreal 
last fortnight to urge the federation to 
pull out of ULPC. 

Privately stated reasons were that 
the CIO, with 6 million claimed mem- 
bers, was favored over the AFL, with 8 
million, by the Administration; that the 
CIO tended to “go along with Truman,” 
and that the CIO should not have equal 
voice with the AFL in the ULPC. 

The AFL also opposed “functional 
unity’—working together, as ir the 
ULPC—and demanded “organic unity”— 
actual return of the CIO to the AFL. 

CIO leaders said they were 
“shocked.” Some hinted that certain AFL 
chieftains, exhibiting friendliness for 
Lewis, wanted to join with him in swing- 
ing the AFL to the Republicans (but not 
if Senator Taft is nominated) in 1952. 
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H.T. aids Oatis 


President Truman took the case 
of reporter William N. Oatis out of the 
hands of a dilly-dallying State Depart- 
ment last week. 

After Congress passed a resolution 
demanding an end to trade with Czech- 
oslovakia, Truman told the new Czech 
Ambassador that U.S.-Czech relations 
had worsened ever since former Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk “was murdered” 
by the Communists. The way to make 
them better, the President snapped, was 
to free Bill Oatis. 


State defends 
its Overseas voices 


Congressional debate on the 1952 
State Department appropriation last week 
pinpointed what many consider the de- 
partment’s financial soft spots: the Voice 
of America and the Division of Inter- 
national Press and Publications (INP). 

State, critics charged, had put itself 
in a “highly dubious position” by using 
the services of five well-known radio com- 
mentators for occasional VOA broadcasts, 
paid $443,926 to outside freelance writers 
last year. 

Cheap Talent. The department in- 
sisted it was merely following the provi- 
sions of its enabling act, which enjoined 
it to “utilize private media as much as 
possible.” The Voice of America alone 
transmits 330,000 words a day in 45 
languages. It emulates the commercial 
radio networks, employs outside talent on 
a free-lance basis, sometimes calls in spe- 
cialists for one-shot programs. It pays 
them a fraction of their usual fee. (CBS’s 
Charles Collingwood was at the top of 
last year’s salary list with a far-from- 
whopping $900.) 

INP turns out 58 separate publica- 
tions for overseas distribution. Produc- 
tion is handled by a rewrite and makeup 
staff of only 63 persons which depends 
upon outside material to fill most of its 
requirements. 

Grudgingly impressed, the Senate re- 
jected a $22 million cut in Voice funds 
urged by its Appropriations Committee, 
pegged the figure at the $85 million 
okayed by the House. 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $5,279,277,643 
Since July the Government has 
$8,155,396,424 


Congress has appropriated this 
$19,763,060,769 
Still unspent from past ap- 


propriations $50,000,000,000 
The Government owes....... 
$256,340,508,845 
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A minority report 
on MacArthur 


Eight Republican Senators last 
week issued their conclusions on the Mac- 
Arthur investigation. Unlike a majority 
of their colleagues on the Armed Serv- 
ices-Foreign Relations Committees (who 
voted against making a formal report), 
the eight minority members said they had 
“a clear responsibility to the nation” to 
make their views known. 

The President had a perfect Consti- 
tutional right to remove MacArthur from 
his Far East commands, the minority 
said, “but the circumstances were a shock 
to national pride.” There was “no serious 
disagreement” between MacArthur and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff merely concurred in Truman’s 
decision to remove the general after it 
had been made, and “the committee still 
remains in the dark as to precisely what 
civilian influences were instrumental in 
the ouster of General MacArthur.” 

Failure. Furthermore, the Republi- 
cans said, the Administration’s Far East 
policy “has been a catastrophic failure,” 
and its over-all foreign policy since the 
middle 1940s “has been based on ex- 
pediency rather than the principles of 
liberty and justice.” Yalta was “a great 
tragedy of American diplomacy,” and the 
victory won in the Pacific “has been 
squandered by our diplomats.” Should 
peace be negotiated in Korea at the 38th 
Parallel it would be “a victory for ag- 
gression.” 

To a fellow committee member, 
Senator J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), 
the Republican conclusions were “99% 
political,” indicating “desperation in re- 
gard to the next Presidential election.” 
But even Fulbright agreed the Presi- 
dent’s hasty sacking of MacArthur was 
“inexcusable” and “very bad judgment.” 
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What’s next from 
Art Chacon? 


Strollers on downtown Reno’s Vir- 
ginia Street bridge this week missed a 
familiar sight. On a tiny island in the 
middle of the Truckee River they could 
no longer see squatter Art Chacon’s pup 
tent; his union suit ensign no longer 
flapped in the breeze. 

The nameless island, in the shadow 
of the $4 million Mapes Hotel, caught 
Chacon’s eye some time ago. Publicity- 
conscious Art—an ultra-successful haw- 
ker of used cars—found it was un- 
recorded, promptly filed a placer-mining 
claim and moved in. Periodically he 
climbed ashore via a rickety ladder to 
peddle pre-war used cars (sight-unseen, 
go-to-the-lot-and-pick-’em-out-yourself) to 
curious bystanders. Price: $395 each. 

After a recent flood, Army engineers 
branded the island a hazard, ordered its 
elimination. Art was evicted, closing an- 
other chapter in a bizarre career. 

Money in Haystacks. At one time 
or another—and always profitably—32- 
year-old Art Chacon has: flown to Alaska 
to sell an icebox to an Eskimo; set up a 
gigantic haystack on a Washington street 
corner, pulled it apart straw by. straw 
in search of a concealed needle; imported 
ice from the Mendenhall Glacier, used 
it (1) as a high-priced face pack in 
Hollywood (2) to mix glacial cocktails 
in a New York hotel at $5 each. 

His reason? “In the United States 
it’s easy to make money the hard way. If 
you show up at the job every day at 8 
o'clock and stay until 6, smile politely at 
all the customers, agree with everything 
they say, it’s a cinch. But where’s the 


fun in it?” 





Pathfinder 
Chacon. A shrewd publicity-seeker gives 
up his island. (SEE: Next) 
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“Freedom.” 





Crusade for Freedom 


U.S. balloons carry leaflets across the Curtain. (SEE: Piercing) 


Piercing the [ron Curtain 
Radio Free Europe sends the message of 


liberty to the prisoners of communism 


This is Radio Free Europe. ... At- 
tention citizens of Presov! Stefan Stu- 
pinsky, manager of the Cafe Cergov, is a 
dangerous Red agent. Beware of his anti- 
Communist talk. ... 

Calling Hungarians! New land mines 
have been set along the frontier. Here’s 
how to detect them. ... 

Hello Rumanian women! Who is Ana 
Pauker’s latest lover? You don’t know? 
Funny, she can’t remember either... . 


With such body blows to the Com- 
munist terror, a free-speaking private 
American venture in psychological war- 
fare was paying off this week in mounting 
chaos behind the Iron Curtain. In 14 
months on the air, Radio Free Europe 
has brought help and hope to the shac- 
kled peoples of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania; 
it has hurt the Red regimes of these pris- 
oner states; and now is stepping up the 
attack with powerful new transmitters. 

It’s a fight anybody can join. This 
month, “Iron Curtains” will be trucked 
to every corner of America to dramatize 
the Crusade for Freedom. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, former U.S. military governor in 
Germany and now director of the Cru- 
sade, aims this month to double last 
year’s achievements, to enlist 25 million 


Americans, and to raise $3.5 million. 
Battle of Ideas. The broadcasts are 
only part of the National Committee for 
a Free Europe’s program. Launched two 
years ago by a group of American diplo- 
mats and businessmen,* today it concen- 
trates the major anti-Communist effort 
of the self-exiled democrats of Red-dom- 
inated Middle Europe. It started as cas- 
ual lunchtime talk—wars repeated them- 
selves, settled nothing; only a victory of 
ideas could save the democratic values. 

The concept of NCFE grew around 
men like Stefan Korbonski. This Polish 
Peasant Party leader had escaped Red 
imprisonment, fled his country hidden on 
a coal barge. In America, such men were 
making bare livings as waiters or sales- 
men, unable to use talents that were 
weapons for the West. 

The NCFE was organized in New 
York to help Korbonski fight back. He 
could, for instance, hasten his country’s 
liberation’ with broadcasts over Radio 
Free Europe. He could also: 

ee Help resolve centuries-old 


* Some of them: Former U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan Joseph C. Grew; Gen. Clay, board chairman 
of Continental Can Co.; educator DeWitt C. Poole; 
ex-OSS executive Allen W. Dulles; banker Frank 
Altschul; Abbott Washburn of General Mills; 
former Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle 
(i _publisher Mark F. Ethridge, AFL chief 

filliam Green. 
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Crusade for Freedom 


Research. A Bulgarian girl seeks verbal “bullets” for Radio Free Europe in a Red newspaper, Sofia’s Workers’ Action. 


sources of European strife. (Today, 
through the Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation, some 150 scholars earn 
about $300 a month each, working on 
various projects.) 

e @ Join with fellow countrymen as 
a focus of resistance abroad, and as a 
possible interim government after libera- 
tion. (Today, seven National Councils 
are organized—for the Baltic states, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary; some get NCFE support up to 
$30,000 a month.) 

e @ Help train democratic leaders. 
(Today, 100 students and 12 professors 
of the Free Europe University jam regi- 
onal studies atop already crowded cur- 
ricula at the University of Strasbourg.) 

e @ Decide with other exiles on an 
ultimate direction for all Europe. (Some 
200 leaders of ten Red-dominated nations 
have signed a Declaration of Liberation 
at Philadelphia’s Independence Hall, 
looking toward a U.S. of Europe.) 

e @ Dramatize for Americans the 
evils of communism on the basis of his 
own experience. (Today the Committee 
on American Contacts has 30 traveling 
lecturers, prints articles by refugees.) 

Receivers Everywhere. Broad 
casts through the Iron Curtain are still 
the major weapon. The RFE minutemen 
of the Cold War now fire radio barrages 
at the satellite states up to 12 hours a day. 
Transmitters at Munich (417.2 and 49.8 
meters), Frankfurt (48.9) and Lisbon 
(31.2) feed thousands of receivers left 
over from the wartime underground and 
millions more that have been made cheap- 
ly in East Germany to bring in Radio 
Moscow. 

In about a month, Stefan Korbonski 
and a thousand RFE colleagues will have 
four more stations on the air; next year 
they expect to have 16, speaking in nine 
or ten satellite tongues instead of the 
present half-dozen. 

Programs are built on the idea that 
the Big Truth of democracy outsells the 
Big Lie of communism. But unlike the 
official Voice of America which is limited 
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by diplomatic niceties, these private 
broadcasters are free to sharpen truth 
until it slips even into minds closed by 
the topsy-turvy vocabulary of commu- 
nism. For the Red conspirators use truth 
itself as a lie on the nightmare battle- 
field of the war of words: “Freedom” is 
slavery, “democracy” is oppression and 
“peace” literally means war. 

Besides barbed news and entertain- 
ment, RFE programs one day recently: 

e@ @ Denounced Nicolae Imre, work- 
er at the Lupeni mines in Rumania, as 
an agitator in police pay. 

e @ Alerted would-be escapees from 
Hungary to a new border watchtower. 

e e Warned Czech listeners that Red 
agents were dressing as priests to gain 
their confidence. 

e e Revealed unsavory details in the 
life of renegade Bishop John Peter of 
Debrecen. 

e @ Reassured “Mr. L” and “No. 12- 
76” in the towns of “R” and “9” that 





Crusader for Freedom. General Clay 
is “enlisting” Americans in fight on Reds. 


their sons were happily settled in Amer- 
ica. 

Special programs are directed to 
farmers, women, youngsters, workers, 
even to Communists, arguing Marxian 
dialectics in party jargon. Satire is a 
powerful weapon perhaps reading a 
speech by Ana Pauker, communism’s 
leading lady, with wry interjections by a 
Rumanian comic. Western or national 
folk music is played—with a reminder 
the Reds have banned it. Religious serv- 
ices are offered. Even a soap opera car- 
ries propaganda. 

The “inside” news, at a cost of 
nearly $50,000 a month, comes from 
RFE’s own correspondents along the Cur- 
tain, from refugees, letters, Communist 
publications and the Red radio. 

Fountainhead. The material flows 
to editorial offices on the third floor of 
the Empire State Building in New York. 
There shirt-sleeved exiles argue fine 
points in half the languages of Europe, 
as they check, and write the news and its 
meaning. The Americans in charge 
merely try to keep the exiles out of the 
political “rough” to right or left. 

The success of refagee talents meshed 
with American techniques shows in a 
steady flow of thankful letters smuggled 
to RFE’s Box 62-20 in Munich, in hys- 
terical attempts at rebuttal on Red radio 
stations and in shrill protests by the Red 
governments—to which the State Depart- 
ment replied again last week that it has 
no control over private organizations. 

There is evidence of success also in 
reports of a Polish informer killing him- 
self rather than face his police masters 
after being exposed; of two brutal Czech 
prison guards easing up once their names 
were known in the West and reprisals be- 
came possible; of a Bucharest building 
torn down overnight to make a “lie” of an 
RFE report that mentioned it. 

RFE wins listeners with home news 
and cutting gossip about Red_ bosses 
(whereas the less-aggressive Voice relies 
on foreign news and denials that America 


is a land of lynchers). But RFE could 
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hit harder. To concentrate on undermin- 


ing the Reds, it shies from issues that 
divide the refugees—yet could be wedges 
between the satellites. 

Lack of definition also obscures the 
long-term aim. American policy is to win 
the Cold War through defensive strength, 
containing communism until it collapses. 
But the exiles here, and RFE’s audience 
in Europe, see no way of avoiding hot 
war. (“If you’re in a cage with a tiger, 
it’s kill or be killed.”) The third alterna- 
tive is a settlement that in effect aban- 
dons the prisoner peoples. 

Even without a clear decision in 
Washington, events themselves are build- 
ing to a climax. America is arming; Rus- 
sia is strengthening for war at the ex- 
pense of the satellites; the unsteady 
puppet regimes are staying in the saddle 
only through sterner repression; the op- 
pressed masses are being driven to a 
desperation beyond fear itself. Resistance 
is spreading (although disorganized and 
still largely passive), thus further in- 
creasing Red repression. The spiral can- 
not continue for long. Yet the Cold War 
has only to drag on long enough for an- 
other generafion to get Red indoctrina- 
tion—and Middle Europe is lost. 

Interim Project. Until it knows 
clearly where it is aiming, all NCFE’s 
work must be an interim operation. Al- 
ready supported by foundations, univer- 
sities, business and labor groups which 
give it a total income perhaps ten times 
the current fund-raising target, it con- 
tinues to expand. Thousands of its bal- 
loons (made by General Mills) are soar- 
ing over the Iron Curtain on easterly air 
currents to drop anti-Communist radio 
schedules; Radio Free Asia in San Fran- 
cisco is preparing to go on the air to the 
Orient this year; and the Crusade for 
Freedom (Suite 308, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N.Y.) is seeking millions 
of signatures declaring faith in demo- 
cratic freedoms, to counter Red “peace” 
pledges. 





> a Preedem 
Youth program. Special broadcasts 
fight Red indoctrination of children. 
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We are people who like new and 
better things. Whenever science devel- 
ops a new discovery to a point where it 
becomes useful, all sorts of activity 
begins. Industry manufactures the 

. product. Stores advertise and sell it. 
People buy and use it. New jobs ap- 
pear. Government taxes the earnings. 

Along came detergents for home 
use about 1946. Practically every 
American housewife uses them now. 

Frozen foods are almost as new 
and are almost as widely used. Few 
villages remain where grocers do not 
carry a well-stocked frozen foods cab- 
inet. 

Penicillin, a wartime scientific de- 
velopment, has swiftly become an 
everyday miracle. The druggist now 
puts it on the shelf next to the aspirin. 

The demand for the still newer 
cortisone greatly exceeds the capacity 
of manufacturers to produce the drug. 

Television aerials today shoot up 
from 13 million homes as compared 
with 600,000 three years ago. 

Looking further backward, many 
can recall how quickly radio caught 
on. So it was that automobiles, electric 
lights and telephones won almost uni- 
versal acceptance once they were per- 
fected and priced within reason. 

Plastics have become a huge in- 
dustry. Everyone who makes money 
from plastics or enjoys their contribu- 
tions to convenience owes his thanks 
to a few basic scientific discoveries. 

Every such product traces back to 
some previous scientific advance. The 
atom bomb, most dramatic of recent 
achievements, had to wait until many 
scientific facts had been proven. Fur- 
ther progress and still newer things 
can come only as fast as the store- 
house of scientific facts increases. 
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Research is simply an effort to 
find new facts about nature’s materials 
and nature’s laws. Discovery results 
when man learns how to obey nature’s 
laws. The researcher who works in fun- 
damental science does not always look 
for a specific practical result. He looks 
for a new fact. He may just be trying 
to find out how lightning bugs turn on 
their lamps. If he finds the answer, 
some other scientist may put that fact 
with some others and turn up with 
something better than electricity for 
illumination, or with a cure for the 
common cold. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush has said that 
“scientific progress on a broad front 
results from the free play of intellects, 
working on subjects of their own 
choice, in the manner dictated by their 



















ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


Sawdust for the cow 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Research. New facts mean progress. 


curiosity for exploration of the un- 
known.” 

Industry pays for more than two 
thirds of all scientific research. Gov- 
ernment pays for about a fifth, while 
universities, nonprofit institutions and 
individuals do the rest. 

Industry cannot do much funda- 
mental research. It has to dig for the 
practical applications which reduce 
costs or bring out new products to sell. 
Much of Government research also is 
“applied” rather than fundamental. It 
looks for something to use quickly, 
rather than for new basic facts. 

But without new fundamental 
facts, applied research will run dry. 


o o * 


After years of discussion, Con- 
gress last year finally authorized a 
National Science Foundation. If given 
money, the Foundation will finance 
fundamental research. 

Te defend itself, to live better and 
to pay its bills, the U.S. needs to 
constantly build up its basic scientific 
knowledge. The National Science 
Foundation asked Congress for $14 
million. That is about one third of the 
amount one single large company is 
spending this year for its own re- 
search. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which Clarence Cannon (D.- 
Mo.) is chairman, recommended a 
98% cut to $300,000. This committee, 
which has thrown millions down scores 
of rat holes, refuses a relatively small 
sum out of which new industries, bet- 
ter defense and new sources of revenue 
could almost certainly grow. 

That is precisely the kind of 
economizing that would feed sawdust 
to a milk cow because it is cheaper 
than grain. 
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The Dixie banner 
over the capital 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is holy, 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never; 

Let it droop there, furled forever,— 
For its people’s hopes are fled! 


Blithely ignoring the lyric counsel 
of Southern poet Abram Joseph Ryan, 
latterday Rebels have resurrected the 
Confederate flag, now fly it proudly from 
the radio aerials of their automobiles. 
Washingtonians, who are Southerners by 
both geography and inclination, have 
happily pounced on the new fad. 

The flag-waving originated with 
Southern college students rooting for 
their football teams in Northern stadiums. 
Chief beneficiaries are, naturally enough, 
the flag merchants. One Washington 
store has sold more than 10,000 Rebel 
flags since the first of the year. 

Street vendors have also hopped 
aboard the bandwagon, now hawk the 
flags along with their other wares. Said 
veteran vendor J. C. Austin: “I sold about 
4,500 since the start of the summer. Make 
more money with that than I do with ice 
cream. Funniest thing is, the damnyan- 
kees buy most of them.” 

Flag of Liberty? The influx of 
flags also provoked a sprightly corres- 
pondence in the columns of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick’s Washington Times- 
Herald. “Is the Confederate flag a sym- 
bol between some un-American groups?” 
wrote suspicious Arlingtonian. “I won- 
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Pathfinder 
Author. In the Pentagon, Bradley's book 
was selling fast. (SEE: Best-seller) 
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Pathfinder 


Rebel flags. Most of them, says Austin, are bought by Yankees. (SEE: Dixie) 


thundering reply, “and the fact that it 
already flies over one Republican local 
headquarters (in Independence, Mis- 
souri, of all places) may indicate that it 
will come to represent, even to Republi- 
cans and Northerners, those liberties we 
must rescue.” 

In Dixie, however, all was not jubi- 
lation. One incensed official of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. J. W. 
Phillips, thought the whole thing was 
downright sacrilegious. Protesting use of 
the flag as a “common rag,” she said: “It 
looks as if they are trying to make fun 
of ...a sacred emblem of the South. It 
is the glorious heritage from a nation 
that rose so pure and white and fell so 
free of crime.” 

Mrs. Phillips had support from an 
unexpected quarter. A psychiatrist (Yan- 
kee, of course) took a jaundiced look at 
the flag-waving and came up with a one- 
word evaluation: “infantile.” 

But this week, Washington’s un- 
daunted Johnny Rebs went right on flying 
their flags and shouting their unrecon- 
structed motto: “Hang on to yo’ Con- 
federate money, the South will rise 
again!” 


Bradley best-seller 


The Pentagon branch of Bren- 
tano’s Book Stores, Inc., happily reported 
last week that General Omar Bradley’s 
book, A Soldier’s Story, is the hottest 
thing to hit their shelves in years. With 
almost 500 copies already sold, loyal Pen- 
tagoners go right on snapping up their 
chief’s book at $5.00 a snap. 

Also selling briskly in the Army’s 
innermost citadel: (1) How to be Happy 
Though Drafted; (2) How to Get Ahead 
in the Armed Forces; (3) Scarne on Dice. 


The eyes of Justice 


The Goddess of Justice, tradi- 
tionally blindfolded as a sign of her im- 
partiality, will face the world with open 
eyes from the wall of Washington’s new 
$12.5 million U.S. Courthouse, to be com- 
pleted in about eight months. The grave 
lady with the sword and scales will for- 
sake her blindness in order to “look at 
problems with clear eyes and full vision.” 

The decision to open the goddess’s 
eyes was reached by Chief Justice Harold 
M. Stephens, U.S. Court of Appeals, and 
his colleagues because it would be in 
keeping with “these realistic days.” 


Modern antique 


In a wild, undeveloped lot in the 
fast-growing Washington suburb of Hunt- 
ington, Va., stands a sign proudly an- 
nouncing that on that spot will be erected 


Ye Olde Market Place. 


The waste-basket (17) 


Bolts, bolts and more bolts were 
inundating an Army engineering depot in 
Korea. Last fortnight, after getting rid 
of as many as he could, the commanding 
officer finally gave up in despair, resigned 
himself to the inexplicable deluge. 

The steel bolts, 18 inches long and 
34 of an inch in diameter, are used in 
the construction of timber trestle bridges. 
With more pouring merrily in on every 
train, there were 15,525 at last count, 
enough to build 300 bridges. Cost of the 
excess bolts: $31,050. 
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New threats in Korea 


Flimsy excuse for collapse of peace talks 
suggests more Red treachery 


To General Matthew Ridgway’s 
U.N. headquarters in Tokyo last week 
came an astonishing document. Signed 
by the commander of the North Korean 
Communist forces, Gen. Kim II Sung, it 
contained incredible accusations: 

“General Ridgway: While the blood 


of our heroic fighter Yao Ching-hsiang, 


who fell victim under the illegal killing - 


by armed personnel of your side, is still 
warm, an airplane of your side .. . car- 
ried out bombing .. . aimed at the resi- 
dence of our delegation. . . . How is it 
possible that we can continue the armis- 
tice negotiations when ... your side are 
all the time preparing to murder the un- 
armed delegates of our side?” 

Americans heard of that note through 
radio and TV bulletins: It meant that 
after six weeks, the Reds had broken off 
the Korean truce talks, 

Four days before, while informal two- 
man negotiating subcommittees were try- 
ing to agree on an armistice line, the 
Communists had suddenly announced 
that U.N. personnel had ambushed a 
patrol near Kaesong, killing patrol 
leader Yao. Vice Adm. C. Turner Joy 
denied that U.N. troops were in the area, 
said the evidence pointed to partisan 
guerrillas. 

When Kim II Sung made his accu- 
sation of U.N. bombing, two American 


colonels investigated. Their report: No 
scorched earth—normal aftermath of na- 
palm fire-bombs—could be found; the 
only witness said the attacking plane 
came in with landing lights on, which 
U.N. planes never do. Furthermore,. the 
tiny crater—only 24 inches round and 12 
inches deep—could not have been caused 
by a bomb. Most likely explanation—a 
hand grenade buried in the ground. 

Red Fake. U.N. headquarters 
branded the alleged bombing “the most 
clumsy and thoroughly ridiculous farce 
the Communists have yet staged.” But in 
his stinging reply to Kim II Sung’s note, 
Ridgway left the door open to future 
talks: “When you are prepared to termin- 
ate the suspension . . . I will direct my 
representatives to meet with yours.” 

This week the Reds came back with 
an answer obviously intended to tag Ridg- 
way with the- blame for an armistice 
breakdown. They demanded the U.N. re- 
investigate the alleged bombing and ad- 
mit its guilt. But there was little chance 
Ridgway would back down. Said one 
aide: “I don’t think Ridgway will do it— 
unless he has definite instructions from 
higher up.” 

While the truce talks slowly assumed 
the proportions of a showdown between 
East and West, Red activity on the battle 
front was stepping up. Pilots reported 





Yao’s funeral. Generals Nam Il and Chang San mourn “martyr.” (SEE: Korea) 
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Wide World 
Stokes. His ultimatum to Mossadegh 
couldn’t save the oil talks. (SEE: Iranian) 


the heaviest Communist truck traffic since 
the talks started, and Eighth Army troops 
were running into hard-hitting patrols. 

Perhaps as a warning to the Reds 
that U.N. airpower would not be ham- 
pered by previous restrictions if a new 
attack did start, the Air Force came up 
with a surprise. Last Sunday 35 B-29s 
appeared over *Rashin, 20 miles from 
Russian Siberia, to unload 300 tons of 
bombs. Ever since General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur first ordered Rashin bombed on 
Aug. 12, 1950, it had been ruled out of 
bounds. 

Peace in Korea was apparently a 
long way off. 


Iranian oil: 
end of the road? 


“Ultimatum” is the strongest word 
in diplomacy. It is particularly distaste- 
ful to Iranians who for years have been 
receiving ultimatums from the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. 

Last week British oil negotiator 
Richard Stokes delivered another one: If 
British compromise proposals on the na- 
tionalization of Iran’s oil were not ac- 
cepted by noon Wednesday, he would 
pack his briefcase and go home. 

As expected, Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh rejected it and the oil talks 
broke down. Thursday Stokes took off 
for London, followed shortly by U.S. 
mediator W. Averell Harriman. 

Although the deadlock has put the 
British in a tough spot, the Iranians 
are in a tougher one. Two days after 
Stokes’ departure, Deputy Premier Hus- 
sein Fatimi warned his people to expect 
hardships and higher taxes and an- 
nounced that Iran would sell crude oil 
for cash “to any foreign customer.” 

Grim Future. The long-range pic- 
ture looked as bad. Experts say it will 
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take three to six months after a settle- 
ment to put Iranian oil operations back 
to their pre-crisis level. And there are 
signs that while the Iranians waste time 
in hot-headed squabbling, other oil-pro- 
ducing areas are stepping up their out- 
put to capture Iranian markets. Actually, 
if the Iranians were more concerned 
about oil markets and less with showing 
contempt for the British, they would 
have recognized the Stokes plan as both 
reasonable and profitable. 

Accepting nationalization, the Brit- 
ish had agreed to scrap their company 
and turn over its holdings to the National 
Iranian Oil Co. But day-to-day operations 
of the company would temain under 
British management. A purchasing com- 
mission would be set up to buy, distribute 
and transport products of NIOC. Britain 
and Iran would split the profits. 

Stalemate. Management of the 
fields is the real stumbling block. Mos- 
sadegh cannot accept British supervision; 
if he did, the nationalists would probably 
shoot him—literally. Stokes cannot agree 
to anything else. The dusty oil fields at 
Abadan are no paradise and the British 
could not hope to keep their 2,725 trained 
workers there if security and regular pay 
checks were not assured. 

Back in London, Stokes was still op- 
timistic, but most Britons expected trou- 
ble and were preparing for it. It is gen- 
erally admitted in London that the Brit- 
ish will send troops, if necessary, to pro- 
tect the giant refinery at Abadan. 

ee 

While Iran watched its flow of oil 
slow to a trickle, neighboring Iraq signed 
a model agreement with the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co., jointly owned by French, U.S. 
and Dutch interests. Its terms: 

e@ @ Iraq will get 50% of the profits 
before foreign taxes. 

e e Earnings should jump from $42 
million in 1951 to $165 million in 1955. 

e ¢ Iraquis get the first chance at 
all future job openings. 
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What Russia plans 
at San Francisco 


In San Francisco’s Municipal Op- 
era House on Tuesday, Sept. 4, at 6:45 
p.m., the curtain goes up on the long- 
awaited signing of a Japanese peace 
treaty. 

While the audience and televiewers 
settle back to the mellow chords of Presi- 
dent Truman’s opening address, critical 
ears will be cocked for a loud, off-key 
performance of a four-man Russian 
chorus headed by Andrei Gromyko. In 
the six years since their last appearance 
in San Francisco (at the conference on 
the United Nations Charter) the Rus- 
sians have perfected dissonance in world 
affairs to a fine art. 

What Russian delegates have planned 
for San Francisco is anybody’s guess, but 
top State Department officials believe 
they will do one of three things: 

1. Protest loudly—then surprise 
everyone by signing. (Supporters of this 
theory feel Russia realizes her mistake 
in letting the U.S. run Japan. Russian 
consulates in Japan—possible only if 
Russia signs—would be valuable Com- 
munist propaganda outlets.) 

2. Make a brief denunciation of the 
treaty in an attempt to influence waver- 
ing countries, then walk out. (Burma, 
Indonesia and India—which announced 
last week it would boycott the signing and 
treat with Japan separately—are un- 
happy enough without Russian prompt- 
ing. Chief arguments: Formosa should go 
to Red China; Japan should keep the 
Bonin and Ryukyu islands; foreign troops 
should be withdrawn from Japan. The 
Philippines are less dissatisfied since 
they were promised a U.S. defense pact 


*Gromyko; G. N. Zarubin, Minister to Bri- 
tain; Alexander Panyushkin, Minister to the U.S.; 
S. A. Golunski, of the Russian Foreign Office. 


Wide World 
Anvil chorus. Will Russia’s delegates* to San Francisco inject a sour note in international harmony? (SEE: Plans) 


and told that Japan would process raw 
materials in partial payment of repara- 
tions. ) 

3. Attempt to break up the confer- 
ence with an all-out performance by the 
quartet from Moscow. 

State officials, expecting the latter, 
have prepared a few tricks of their own. 
Last week they announced that the U.S. 
had drafted a rigid set of procedural 
rules. Under them each delegation would 
have only one hour for speeches, could 
not debate longer until all delegations 
had spoken; the chairman could cut off 
debate on technical points of order; a 
delegation could appeal the chairme \’s 
decision, but only subject to an imme- 
diate vote. 

As curtain time approaches, U.S. 
delegates Dean Acheson, John Foster 
Dulles and Senator Alexander Wiley are 
determined that the San Francisco show 
will be confined to treaty signing. 


A coffin 
for the major 


A flag-draped casket carrying the 
body of Maj. William V. Holohan arrived 
in New York from Italy last week. It was 
the key evidence in a sordid tale that 
combined an Eric Ambler thriller and a 
textbook on the laws of extradition. 

The Thriller: In February 1949, a 
young Italian police inspector, Lt. Elio 
Albieri, became interested in the wartime 
disappearance of Holohan, a member of 
the hush-hush Office of Strategic Services. 
The major headed an OSS team, consist- 
ing of Lt. Aldo Icardi, Sgt. Carl Lo 
Dolce and a guide, which parachuted 100 
miles behind the German lines at Lake 
Orta near Turin, Italy. Their mission was 
to report on Nazi movements and direct 
the supply of arms to Italian partisans. 
Two Italians, Gualtiero Tozzini and Giu- 
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seppe Mannini, were added to the team. 

According to the official account 
Holohan had disappeared and Icardi had 
assumed command on the night of Dec. 
6, 1944, after the Nazis attacked their 
hideout. In 1949 Albieri began asking 
questions; when Mannini and Tozzini 
gave different versions of what happened, 
he called in Maj. Henry Manfredi, a U.S. 
Army Criminal Investigation Division 
agent. 

In June 1950, Tozzini confessed Hol- 
ohan’s murder to a Catholic priest, then 
to the detectives. Mannini followed suit. 
According to the Italians, Holohan was 
poisoned by his team in a conspiracy 
cooked up by Icardi, then shot by Lo 
Dolce with a Beretta automatic and 
dumped in Lake Orta. The motive: to 
get rid of Holohan who was holding up 
supply drops because he thought the 
Reds were getting too much. (Before his 
disappearance, Holohan had called for 
only one drop; after Icardi took over, 50 
drops were ordered in four months.) 

Albieri and Manfredi dragged the 
lake and found Holohan’s body wrapped 
in a sleeping bag and still intact, with 
two Beretta slugs in the back of the head 
and cyanide in the intestines. 

The two Italians, Tozzini and Man- 
nini, go on trial next month in Italy. Lo 
Dolce, a Rochester, N.Y., punch-press 
operator, signed a written confession last 
year but recently retracted it; Icardi, a 





True Magazine from Wide World 
Holohan. Bullets, poison and a body in 
the lake. (SEE: Coffin) 


New York lawyer, calls the story “ab- 
surd” and says he would gladly “accept 
trial by jury at the drop of a hat.” 
Although the murder has been in and 
out of the Italian papers for the last year, 
the Defense Department sat on the story 


OVERSEAS WIT 


In Spain they used to sell shoes 
in cardboard boxes—now they need the 
cardboard to make shoes. 

—Hispano, Mexico City. 


The population of East Germany 
has been criticizing the so-called “Peo- 
ple’s own soap” because of its odor. 
The Red Tagliche Rundschau published 
this statement by a member of the East 
German Qepartment of Interior: “It is 
true that our soap stinks—but it has 
the characteristic of political independ- 
ence. The West German soap smells 
better but at the same time it stinks of 
political subordination.” 

—Der Spiegel, Germany. 


West German Chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, visited England. On his 
return he told his Cabinet. “I was very 
pleased,” he said, “to see so many toys 
—especially small tanks and soldiers 
—marked ‘Made in Germany’. I won- 
der what Hitler would have said had he 
known that was the way the invasion of 
England would come about.” 


—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


The Danish Minister in Moscow 
decided to import as much food as pos- 
sible from Denmark. Among the first 
shipments to arrive were 400 well- 
packed eggs. 

But when legation cooks attempted 
to fry one it was found that they were 
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all hard boiled. Inquiries proved that 
the eggs had been sent raw. 

The Russians finally admitted that 
the eggs had been boiled in Moscow. 
Their explanation: The Soviets could 
not risk having their own hens infected 
by such germs as might be contained in 
eggs from a less-developed country such 
as Denmark. —London Times. 


Outside the Chamber of Deputies 
in Bonn is a coat rack with a sign read- 
ing For Deputies Only. Under it some- 


until it was about to break in True maga- 
zine. The delay, Department officials 
hastily explained, was caused by a maze 
of legal entanglements. 

The Laws: Under military law, the 
Army cannot try Icardi and Lo Dolce be- 
cause they are no longer in uniform; 
civil courts can’t touch them because the 
crime was committed outside the U.S. 

This week Italian officials issued 
warrants for the two men and claimed ex- 
tradition through the Prosecutor General 
of Turin. 

When the request reaches Washing- 
ton, Government lawyers will be faced 
with a knotty question: Does a foreign 
country have jurisdiction over a crime 
committed on its soil by one U.S. service- 
man against another? 

If the answer is “no,” then the most 
Icardi and Lo Dolce face is trial in ab- 
sentia, If the answer is “yes,” then Italy 
could request they be delivered for trial 
under an 1868 U.S.-Italian extradition 
convention. 

State Department officials are re- 
luctant to say what they will do if this 
happens. Article II of the 1868 conven- 
tion certainly doesn’t give them much 
choice. It reads: 

“Persons shall be delivered up who 
shall be . . . charged according to the 
convention, with any of the following 
crimes: 


“1. Murder. . . .” 


one wrote: “You can hang your hats 
and coats here, too!” 


—Der Stern, Germany. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Two old Russians were comparing 
notes as they stacked logs in a Siberian 
camp. 

“Friend,” said one, suddenly stand- 
ing erect, “in me you beMold an ex- 
general of the Red Army who never 
took an order from the Politburo.” 

“That’s strange,” said the other. 
“In me you behold an ex-marshal of the 
Red Armies who followed every single 
suggestion of the Politburo!” 


Daily Express, London 


“Private Hoggswhistle, sir, wishes to know whether his strong left-wing tendencies 
will prevent him from leaving with the battalion next week.” 
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European Army in 1953 


For defense. Probable 


contributions to five-nation force. 





Pathfinder 


(SEE: Uniform) 


One uniform for five nations 
Paris defense plan could lead to U.S. of Europe 


The bold plan for a European 
Army promises to rival all other topics 
—even the proposal to add Greece and 
Turkey to the 12-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—at the NATO Coun- 
cil meeting Sept. 15 in Ottawa. It may be 
talked about also at discussions of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson and British and 
French Foreign Ministers in Washington 
before the Canadian meeting. 

Under European Army treaty propo- 
sals—now taking shape at Paris—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg might provide 50 to 60 divisions 
by the end of 1953 as their share in the 
defense of Europe. The troops would wear 
one uniform, use standardized weapons, 
be responsible to one defense “author- 
ity,” which would get its money and sup- 
plies from the five-nation pool. 

That is its near-future meaning. Its 
meaning for a distant tomorrow is 
greater. In it are the seeds for a federa- 
tion of Europe that could wipe out crazy- 
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quilt barriers which hinder progress and 
peace. Working together as brothers in 
arms, men might find that they could also 
work together as brothers. 

This dream for the future grew from 
the need to add West German strength to 
Free Europe’s defense while preventing 
the rebirth of German militarism, which 
both France and Russia mortally dread. 
Under the plan the Germans would not 
have their own army—for at least half a 
century—but would contribute to an in- 
ternational force within NATO. Their 
contribution: only 20% of the total 
NATO force. 

Reaction was tepid when France’s 
René Pleven first broached the plan be- 
cause it seemed so novel and military 


men thought it impractical. It warmed . 


up when the European Defense Forces 
parley in Paris tentatively agreed on a 
European Army. A draft treaty for sub- 
mission to the parliaments of five coun- 
tries must now be written and advocates 


hope the outline will be ready for the 
Ottawa meeting or for the annual council 
session in Rome in October. 

Optimists predict treaty ratification 
by January, start of the army soon after. 
But Washington observers list too many 
obstacles for such speed: 

1. Opposition. By Kurt Schu- 
macher in Germany, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle in France, Reds in both countries. 
Schumacher, Social Democratic Party 
leader, calls the plan a maneuver to pre- 
vent German rearmament and unification. 
His pressure has compelled Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s government to 
strengthen demands for military and po- 
litical “equality.” France, since it is her 
own plan, most likely will approve it. 

2. The Allied Occupation Statute. 
It forbids German arms, must be 
changed. Current talks in Bonn envisage 
a “contractual arrangement,” just short 
of a peace treaty, to restore much of 
Germany’s sovereignty. 

3. The Bonn Constitution. It must be 
amended before Germany can call men. 

4. The Italian peace treaty. Italy 
may want revision before committing it- 
self to the plan. The treaty limits Italy to 
a 300,000-man army. 

5. Integration. The French, fearing 
a war-minded new German general staff, 
want national units to enter the European 
Army as combat teams of 5,000 to 6,000 
men. Germany hopes for the corps level, 
but probably will have to settle for small 
divisions 10,000 to 12,000 men. 

6. Complexities. How to work out 
each nation’s share in men, money, muni- 
tions; how to set up the “European com- 
munity authority” as one defense com- 
missioner or a plural body; how to stand- 
ardize arms; how to overcome language 
differences; how to reconcile pay scales 
(ranging from 1714¢ to $2.52 a day for 
privates). 

Pessimists said it would take two 
decades to put the plan into operation, 
and some experts foresaw danger in a 
coalition with Germany, by geography, 
energy and resources, at the helm. They 
pointed to stirrings of fascism already 
spotted in the old Reich. But others held 
that Germany, advancing with the West, 
would be a strong element in a united 
Western Europe standing as a beneficent 
third power between today’s colossuses— 


the U.S. and the USSR. 





TV in Berlin 


American-style television hit West 
Berlin a stunning blow last week. In its 
wake it left half a million Germans with 
the stiff necks and the fishy stare com- 
mon to addicts everywhere. 

The shows—timed to cramp the East 
Zone’s Communist Youth Festival—were 
part of a round of publicity stunts trum- 
peting Marshall Plan recovery projects. 
They ran from skits on ERP production 
techniques to shorts on homeless dogs and 
what to do with them. An estimated 400,- 
000 West Berliners gaped at video screens 
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throughout the city—at the Stadtpark 
facing West Berlin’s City Hall, the fair- 
grounds in the shadow of Berlin’s huge 
Funkturm (radio tower), the empty lot 
fronting Hitler’s bombed-out House of 
Architects and in 100 store windows. 

It took 35 tons of specially imported 
CBS and RCA equipment, worth $500,- 
000, to put én the show. 

For the benefit of Germans in the 
Communist zone, a huge screen, 15 by 20 
feet, was set up on Potsdamerstrasse. 
Thousands gathered to gaze wistfully 
across the dividing line. 


American princess 


Historians can’t decide how much 
of the legend of Pocahontas is true. But 
there is general agreement on the fate 
of the Indian princess. Six years after 
she was supposed to have stopped one of 
her father’s braves from skulling ex- 
plorer John Smith with a war club, she 
married John Rolfe of Jamestown—Vir- 
ginia’s first tobacco planter. 

When Rolfe took her to England for 
a visit two years later, Londoners en- 
thusiastically acclaimed the glamorous 
daughter of the mighty Powhatan. Poca- 
hontas—Lady Rebecca to British society 
—was presented to King James I. 

But her brief taste of the white man’s 
civilization ended in tragedy. Pocahontas 
developed tuberculosis and died while she 
and Rolfe were preparing to sail for Vir- 
ginia. Lady Rebecca was buried at little 
St. George’s Church in Gravesend, 24 
miles south of London. 

Last week Britons were campaigning 
to save the old Gravesend Church. Over 
the years it had drifted into disrepair 
and was finally abandoned by the Church 
of England. The rector, the Rev. R. D. 
Daunton-Fear, has estimated that $56,- 
000 is needed for a suitable monument to 
Lady Rebecca—$28,000 to restore the 
church and $28,000 for a library. 





Bettmann Archive 
Pocahontas. As Lady Rebecca, she was 
a popular tourist. (SEE: Princess) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 








At San Francisco 


Something over 154 million 
Americans can sit back in their chairs 
tonight, take a deep breath and say: 
“I’m happy I haven’t got his job.” 

The reference would be to John 
Foster Dulles, the kindly, shambling, 
thoughtful New York lawyer who has 
the responsibility of steering the peace 
treaty with Japan through all the 
known and unknown pitfalls of the 
San Francisco conference. His task 
would be heroic even if the Russian 
bear were not present, busily fishing 
in troubled waters. With Deputy For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko there, 
the Dulles assignment is one of almost 
impossible complexity. 


* % % 


It is a year and a half now since 
Ambassador Dulles, a staunch Repub- 
lican, was made a special adviser to 
Secretary of State Acheson, an ap- 
pointment strongly urged by the late 
Senator Vandenberg in the interest of 
bipartisan foreign policy. Acheson as- 
signed Dulles to working out a peace 
settlement in the Far East, the area 
where State Department policy had 
fumbled most miserably. 

Without complaint or criticism of 
any kind, Dulles grasped the Asiatic 
nettle. Three months after his ap- 
pointment came the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. Plans had to be 
laboriously revised. This July, closing 
a year in which Dulles flew over 125,- 
000 miles, he had the Japanese and 
three subordinate treaties in readiness. 


* * 


As Mr. Dulles himself admits, 
the Japanese draft treaty does not sat- 
isfy everybody. The Chinese Nation- 
alists are particularly resentful at hav- 
ing been excluded-—together with the 
Chinese Communists—from the nego- 
tiations. When Russia decided to par- 
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Dulles (with MacArthur) in Japan. Now is the climax to long preparation. 


ticipate at San Francisco it put Chiang 
Kai-shek in a most invidious situation. 
For Gromyko speaks there as a spokes- 
man of Red China, while the Formosa 
regime has no reliable friend at court. 
Our own record of encouragement to 
the Chinese Reds has made the Na- 
tionalists understandably suspicious 
of everything the State Department 
does. 


* & & 


For the past record of appeasing 
communism in China Mr. Dulles has 
no responsibility. His job has been to 
try to reconstruct a Far Eastern pol- 
icy on the ruins left by the Yalta 
Agreement and the subsequent Com- 
munist victories. It will soon be known 
whether Gromyko is in a position to 
make this endeavor vain. 

Certainly John Foster Dulles, as 
head of our delegation, will make a 
good fight to see the treaties through. 
The policy of appeasement has never 
appealed to him. He never called the 
Chinese Communists “agrarian re- 
formers.” He does not fall for the 
wishful thinking that hopes for the 
emergence of a Chinese Tito. He 
knows that at San Francisco the Rus- 
sian delegation will do its utmost to 
force a recognition of Red China, as 
the price of Korean peace. 


*¢ & © 


Against a background of dread- 
ful State Department blunders, and 
with full knowledge that the chances 
of war and peace hinge very largely 
on his diplomacy now, John Foster 
Dulles is making his supreme effort 
at San Francisco. After that confer- 
ence he will probably choose to retire 
to private life. But, granted success, 
retirement will not hide either his 
claim or his qualifications as a future 
Secretary of State. 











SCIENCE 





The astronauts aim for the moon 


How soon will science-fiction be scientific fact? 


“The first man who will travel to 
the moon has already been born.” Mat- 
ter-of-factly, Arthur C. Clarke—bespec- 
tacled, 34, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society—tossed off the 
statement over a leisurely London lunch. 

Clarke is chairman of the British 
Interplanetary Society. He’s also the driv- 
ing force behind the International Con- 
gress on Astronautics (space travel) 
which meets in Westminster’s Caxton 
Hall this week with two major purposes. 
One is to set up a world federation of 
interplanetary and rocket societies. The 
other is to talk about the hottest current 
topic in out-of-this-world travel—earth- 
satellite vehicles. 

Such a space ship would circle the 
earth like an artificial moon, just beyond 
our atmospheric envelope. Setting one up, 
says Clarke, is possible now; it would be 
the first step in the journey to the. moon 
that he predicts will be made by some 
already living earthman. 

The Rocket Men. Some 50 dele- 
gates from 12 countries (including three 
U.S. representatives) were expected at 
the Astronautical Congress; none, how- 
ever, from Russia: “Nevertheless,” Clarke 
quipped, “we have heard that large num- 
bers of people behind the Iron Curtain 
are interested in space travel.” Most of 
the delegates are young scientists—aver- 
age age is around 35. Many already are 
working on guided missiles and rockets 
in secret and semisecret research. 

The earth-satellite vehicle, scientists 
believe, is just a ladder step beyond these 
rockets. Two years ago the U.S. Army’s 
WAC Corporal rocket, fired from a climb- 
ing V-2, reached a height of 250 miles. 
There the atmosphere is so thin that in- 
dividual air molecules are five miles 
apart. Interplanetary experts. think an 
earth satellite could circle forever at 300 
miles up. Held in its orbit by the balance 
between the pull of gravity and centrif- 
ugal force, it would require no power for 
its traveling. It could serve as a heaven- 
studying observatory unhampered by the 
interference of our air, as a radio relay 
station, a jumping-off place for interplan- 
etary travel—and a military base for 
launching earthward-bound projectiles. 

Walking on Air. “Step rocket” fir- 
ing—the V-2-WAC Corporal technique— 
undoubtedly will be used to establish the 
first small instrument-loaded satellite. 
That will provide data for a man-carry- 
ing one, probably built up in space by 
sending up successive rocket-loads of 
equipment. Then will come the moon 
junket. 

Says Clarke: The U.S., because of 
her resources and the effort already be- 
ing poured into the project, will produce 
the first artificial planet—possibly within 
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five years. And given the encouragement, 
financial backing and freedom of re- 
search, astronautical scientists can land 
the first space ship on the moon in 25 
more. 


The Queen’s city 


For two years the group of archae- 
ologists digging in Arabian sands of 
Britain’s Aden Protectorate had been pa- 
tiently polite to the unusually curious 
Yemenites who crossed the nearby border 
to watch. Last week this good neighbor 
policy had paid off; some of the party 
became what may be the first Western 
scientists to visit Mareb, called the 
richest archaeological site in Arabia and 
believed to have been the capital city of 
the fabulous Queen of Sheba. 

Explained Dr. William F. Albright of 
Johns Hopkins University, chief archae- 
ologist of the expedition: “The King 





of Yemen had sent tribesmen to watch 
us. When Phillips [Wendell Phillips, 
leader of the expedition] asked the King 
for permission to visit Mareb, he gave it. 
He said he was convinced we were really 
archaeologists and not spies.” 

A party of ten made a preliminary 
survey of Mareb. They found several hun- 
dred acres of ruins, an old temple still 
called Sheba’s Temple by the Bedouins, 
the wreckage of a great dam which once 
trapped monsoon rain to make the area 
fertile, inscriptions and statues and spots 
where erosion has exposed layers of civil- 
izations as far as 70 feet down. Some may 
date from the times of Abraham. 


Deepest crater 


Mine detectors confirmed last week 
what had been suspected for a year: 
Chubb Crater in Canada’s Hudson Bay 
area (PATHFINDER, Aug. 23, 1950) was 
made by a huge meteor. It is the biggest 
such pockmark on the earth’s face. 

The instruments revealed a _ metal- 
bearing mass under the eastern rim: 
“Tons” of meteorite fragments were 
scattered about. An _ exploring party 
found the crater measured two miles 
across and 1,350 feet deep—twice the 
size of the next biggest meteor-made hole. 


A “fly swatter’ for cows 


Cows aren’t so dumb. When 
scientists at a University of Illinois 
experimental farm fixed up an auto- 
matic insecticide sprayer which the 
animals had to walk through to get 
water, the fly-bothered bovines went 
them one better. They learned to walk 
through whenever they wanted to rid 
themselves of hide-sawing, disease- 
spreading horseflies. 


Stepping on a platform triggers 
a hydraulic tank which sprays 1/50 of 
an ounce of insecticide in a _ booth- 
filling mist. Inventor Willis N. Bruce 
figures the cost as 1¢ per animal per 
day. He says it would make possible 
insect protection of beef cattle by 
eliminating the impractical twice-a- 
week roundup for conventional ap- 
plications. 
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EDUCATION 





‘Ambassadors’ in the classroom 


Fulbright exchange teachers promote understanding 


British teachers Ella Keene and 
Marjorie Temple found the U.S. wel- 
come astonishing. 

On their first day in Washington 
they stepped off a bus and turned to a 
stranger to ask directions. He noticed 
their accent and asked if they were ex- 
change teachers here to teach in Ameri- 
can schools this fall. When he learned 
they were, he invited them to dinner. 

Pretty Joan Rasey from London’s 
Peckham County secondary school and 
Connie York from Cannock, England, 
were equally surprised. A newsman 
spotted them, took them for a tour of 
Washington, then treated them to dinner. 

What intrigued most of the 100 Brit- 
ish teachers was the lavish American 
food supply. The six teachers from 
France were used to plenty of meat, 
cheese and butter, but those from food- 
rationed England feared getting fat. 

The teachers who arrived last week 
will take the place of an equal number 
from the U.S. who have gone abroad un- 
der the teacher exchange program _spon- 
sored by Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D.-Ark.). Transportation costs of the 
latter are paid from the proceeds of U.S. 
surplus military supplies sold abroad. 
Although the Fulbright program is five 
years old, it got off to a slow start. This 
year’s exchange, designed to promote 
two-way cultural relations and under- 
standing, is the largest yet. 

Tight Squeeze. Salaries of each 
teacher are paid by the school system 
in his or her home country. The British 
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teachers will not average much more 
than $2,000 a year. 

Living costs in the U.S. worry the 
teachers who arrived last week. Miss 
York, who will teach the third grade at 
Central High School, Lincoln, IIl., thinks 
she may be able to get by without too 
much discomfort, but Miss Rasey, who 
goes to Baltimore’s Eastern High as a 
physical education instructor, is already 
beginning to worry about high prices in 
a major US. city. 

Each teacher selected for the pro- 
gram goes through an elaborate screen- 
ing process which checks on educational 
background, references from school au- 
thorities and—more important than any- 
thing else—personality. In a real sense, 
each teacher is an unofficial ambassador. 
To Miss Rasey the responsibility was 
clear: “I already have the feeling that a 
lot of Americans are passing silent judg- 
ment on the British by what we say or 


do ” 


Higher education 


At the University of Bridgeport the 
students liked 22-year-old Ramén Font- 
Felizola, his two convertibles, his fat 
«heckbook and free-spending ways. The 
suave, handsome Latin American was a 
one-man mission of good will, a familiar 
figure in Connecticut night clubs. 

His manners were perfect, his skill 
as a dancer extraordinary. He was gal- 





Wide World 
White House visitors. President greets exchange teachers. (SEE: ‘Ambassadors’ ) 





Bridgeport Post 
Ramon (left) and admirers. They are 


sorry to see him go. 


(SEE: Higher) 


lant toward co-eds, professors’ wives and 
shop girls. He had real skill as an actor, 
starring last month in a show staged by 
an amateur theater group. 

Upper Crust. Member of a distin- 
guished family, Ramén is the son of a 
wealthy oil man, former Venezuelan con- 
sul at New Orleans. His uncle, Isaias 
Medina, was deposed as president of Ven- 
ezuela by a revolution in 1945. 

But last week the glamorous Ramon 
was on his way back to Venezuela. He 
had been dismissed after four years as a 
sophomore in U.S. colleges (1947-49 at 
Ursinus; 1949-51 at Bridgeport). 

Although dropped as a full student 
last February—he showed proficiency ~ 
only in languages—he continued as a 
special student, not a candidate for a de- 
gree. But his student visa expired Aug. 
25. Bridgeport’s president, James H. Hal- 
sey, deplored the fuss about Ramén’s 
leaving, adding: “Five to 10% of the col- 
lege students in America fail to meet 
scholastic standards.” 


Lecture in the air 


Six hours of “classroom” instruc- 
tion and observation this summer allowed 
40 geography and history students at Buf- 
falo State Teachers College to go over— 
literally—material which once required 
two weeks of bus travel. 

Cruising above the state of New 
York in an airplane, Professor Marvin A. 
Rapp explained, enabled the class “to 
see firsthand the influences of geography 
upon history.” From the air it was easy 
to understand, for example, what made 
West Point an ideal fort site, and how 
the Erie Canal contributed to the growth 
of the state. Faculty members used the 
plane’s public address system to describe 
the “lessons” below. 
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HEALTH 





The mystery of the pineal. gland 


It may offer relief from high blood pressure 


Brashly, the young graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Amsterdam dis- 
agreed with his professor’s remark that 
the human pineal gland apparently had 
no beneficial function. “All right,” came 
the rejoinder, “do your thesis on the sub- 
ject.” 

That incident, in 1938, started Dr. 
Werner Bergmann off on a research study. 
Last week it had resulted in a pineal 
gland drug which may help millions of 
sufferers from high blood pressure. 

“Much more work remains to be 
done,” warns the brown-haired, ready- 
smiling Oakland, Calif., psychiatrist. But 
his tests with the extract on 25 patients 
brought a lowering of their blood pres- 
sure, an increase in physical comfort, 
and improvement in the circulatory sys- 
tem. 
The pineal gland is a mysterious, 
pea-sized, reddish-gray structure in. the 
center of the brain. Doctors aren’t sure 
of its function, although it may have some 
connection with sexual growth; boys with 
pineal tumors sometimes have abnormal 
development of sexual characteristics. 
The gland seems to change after an in- 
dividual reaches puberty and in later 
years it begins to calcify, or harden from 
an accumulation of calcium. 

Index of Pressure. Dr. Bergmann 
began his work by studying this calcifi- 
cation in 15,000 brain X-rays. He found 
that it was a relatively steady process, 
increasing as the patients grew older. 
And he found that in persons with high 
blood pressure, the gland was almost 
100% calcified. Giving rats a pineal ex- 
tract made arteries dilate and brought an 
improvement in the circulatory system. 
The gland, Dr. Bergmann concluded, 
must play some role in the body’s vascu- 
lar (blood vessel) mechanism. 

Then fleeing the Nazis interrupted 
his work. He joined the Free Netherlands 
merchant marine and spent most of his 
service time in Java. There he got a 
chance to study more X-rays, discovering 
that among the Javanese there was little 
calcification of the pineal gland—and lit- 
tle high blood pressure. 

Admitted to the U.S. in 1946 (and 
a citizen since 1948), he has carried on 
his studies, using a drug he makes from 
pineal glands of cattle. So far results 
have been good. Every high blood pres- 
sure patient on whom it has been tried 
has benefited. There are also some in- 
dications it may help relieve the pain 
of cancer sufferers through vascular sys- 
tem improvements. “But it is no miracle 
drug,” Dr. Bergmann cautions. 

He hopes some big research group 
will take the project over. That, he says, 
with no hint of complaint, is how U.S. 
medicine works. “They take basic find- 
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Credit: San Francisco Call—Bulletin 


Dr. Bergmann. Lime in the brain and 


pressure in the blood. (SEE: Gland) 


ings of Europeans and then with their 
wonderful facilities develop them to the 
utmost.” 


Tooth transplanter 


Before long, predicted Dr. Horace 
M. Miller in Portland, Ore., last week, 
it may be possible to transplant teeth 
from one person’s mouth to another’s. 

Dr. Miller is professor of dentistry 
and head of the department of surgery 
at the University of Oregon dental col- 
lege. Since 1948 he’s been growing un- 
developed wisdom tooth buds in new loca- 
tions in the same human jaw. Out of 27 
transplants which have undergone the 
three years’ observation he considers 
necessary before passing judgment, about 
a third have been successful. 

“With improving techniques,” he 
says, “we expect a higher rate of suc- 
cess.” More work and the solution to sev- 
eral problems—storage methods, for ex- 
ample—might even make tooth banks 
possible. 

So far Dr. Miller works only with 
wisdom tooth buds to replace six-year 
molars on the same side of the mouth— 
not from upper to lower or to opposite 
jaws. “That’s because the new teeth 
otherwise would not match the holes left 
by the old ones,” he said. 

Buried Tooth. In transplanting, 
Dr. Miller extracts the decayed or worth- 
less molar. Then he removes the wisdom 


bud, puts it immediately into the molar 
hole, and draws the gum as high around 
it as possible. If everything goes right, 
the bud develops nerve, root and blood 
vessel systems. It grows. 

The procedure is ticklish and sur- 
rounded by limitations. The patient’s best 
age for success is between 15 and 17. 
The bud must be the right size and shape, 
teeth on either side of the removed molar 
must be intact and strict sterility precau- 
tions are required. 

The limitations, Miller admits, make 
transplanting “not too practical.” But his 
method’s successes have interested the 
dental world. They may even promise 
hope that man can someday grow more 
than his present two sets of teeth. 


Rabies—polio link? 


Why use children “when monkeys 
are so damn cheap?” The comment came 
from Dr. George W. Cox, Texas state 
health officer. It was typical of the verbal 
acid which last week had been tossed at 
the Frost, Tex., experiment testing a 
physician’s theory that rabies vaccination 
might provide immunity to polio. 

Cox termed the test “dangerous.” 
Others called the number of subjects in 
it “not enough to be conclusive.” 

Dr. Herbert E. Hipps of Waco sug- 
gested the experiment after studying 
records of rabies-inoculated children. 
The 250 volunteers who completed his 
five shot course praised him as a “Pas- 
teur.” Next come three years of follow- 
up to see if the treatment works. 

It may not. Dallas women, spurred 
to a survey of 1,500 polio victims, found 
that of the first 200 checked, 15 had re- 
ceived rabies shots at some time before 
they were stricken. 





Shifted wisdoms. Dr. Miller transplants 
them in patients’ jaws. (SEE: Tooth) 
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Can you guess which are poisons ? 


As you can see, the drugs in each pair have con- 
fusingly similar names. But in each pair, there is 
one poisonous drug and one that is relatively 
harmless. 


Barium Sulfide is fatally poisonous when taken 
internally. Its principal use is in certain external 
applications. 

Barium Sulfate is harmless. An insoluble, white 
substance, it is used as an aid in x-raying and 
fluoroscoping the digestive system. 


Mercurous Chloride is the relatively safe com- 
pound of the other pair. It is occasionally pre- 
scribed in small doses as a laxative. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1951 


Mercuric Chloride is a violent poison if taken inter- 
nally. It is used externally as a skin disinfectant. 


Your pharmacist knows the actions, uses, and 
dosages of every drug he compounds on your 
doctor’s prescriptions. For he is the legal custo- 
dian and dispenser of all drugs, including the most 
dangerous poisons and the most potent narcotics. 


He comes by this public trust by virtue of his 
training and experience. 


Thoroughly trained in his profession, thor- 
oughly interested in you and in your community, 


your pharmacist is a man you can rely on. 
Copyright 1951—Parke, Davis & Company 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 
and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
continuously in a broad, active program of research, keeping pace with 
the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 
more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


IN BUSINESS 





SENATE INVESTIGATORS HAVE UNCOVERED a startling product of the high cost of 
living and the frantic bidding for skilled defense workers——the 
American who is holding down two full-time jobs. 


THERE ARE ALWAYS SOME EAGER BEAVERS who try this. But now the trend is reach— 
ing major proportions. In Detroit 7,000 of 47,000 members of one 
mechanics' union hold two jobs. In Cleveland, investigators found a 


fabricator where 20 out of 60 workers tried the brutal pace. 


IT CAN BRING IN $120 OR EVEN $150 a week, but it can't last because workers : 
Simply can't stand the gaff. One large Cleveland machine tool com- 
pany which found 20% of its workers had other jobs, mostly at a new 
tank plant, points to one sorry result--its absenteeism has jumped 
from 5% to 25% just when real effort is needed for defense tools. 
INCOME TAX MEN have a special interest in twin-jobbers, too, since taxes with- 
held on a $60-a-week check don't come out the same when multiplied by 
two as taxes figured on the worker's total $120-weekly income. 


a 


sooner——possibly by next spring. Under this "coach" plan sand- 
wiches would replace hot dinners, seats would be closer, flights 
slightly longer, and DC-4s would replace Constellations and Strato- 
Cruisers which fly the luxury trade. But fares, $225 one-way from 
New York to London, would undercut first-class by $150. 

CURRENTLY, ESTABLISHING THE PROGRAM hangs on a secret mail vote being taken a- 
mong the international air carriers. Where possible, they like to 
act in unison. But there is no compulsion: If one line wants to 
break away and start a fare war, it can. Pan American World Airways, 
big booster for the air coach, says it won't start cutthroat competi- 
tion. But meanwhile it is siding with the State Department which 
wants the program to take middle-income tourist dollars to Europe. 


IN THE FUTURE, company officials are going to have to watch their step when 
they buy stock in their own firm. A Philadelphia Federal judge, ina 
little publicized but highly significant decision, has ruled that an 
official must pay damages merely for keeping quiet (and not publiciz-— 
ing “inside information" which might push the stock's: price up) when 
he buys stock in his own company. Heretofore, an "act of conceal- 
ment" was necessary. In this case, tobacco in the company warehouses 
was actually worth more than was published. Company officials knew 
it but the stock seller didn't. 





plant in Southern Illinois for making synthetic gasoline from coal, 
don't count on it for at least six months. The National Petroleum 
Council has yet to present a $275,000 study requested by the Interior 
Department on various alternative methods. Even coal men haven't 
agreed on the best process. And the investment banking house, F. 
Eberstadt & Co., which is interested in financing the plant, would 

do so only if Uncle Sam guarantees sales. 

CONSTANT HAMMERING by John L. Collyer, president of B. F. Goodrich Co., is gen- 
erally credited with bringing about RFC's decision to work out a pro- 
gram for selling its 28 synthetic rubber plants to the industry, 
which now operates them for a fee. 


W. Stuart Symington's statement in a newspaper. As either a deliber- 
ate or accidental snub, RFC had not consulted Collyer in the "conver- 
sations with industry" which preceded its decision. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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Just released by W.P...."Destination America”, a fascinating new rail- 
road movie. Write for descriptive booklet and for information about free 
showings. Dept. P, Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Next year? Still not enough planes 


Shortages and wavering goals are slowing output 


Early this year, Pathfinder’s M. K. 
Wisehart toured aircraft factories from 
Baltimore to Seattle. He told why the 
U.S. lagged in aircraft production and 
what could be done. Last week Wisehart 
revisited the West Coast to check on 
progress. His report is an up-to-the- 
minute analysis of U.S. .airpower. 


Nobody knows exactly what the 
nation’s aircraft production goal is. Many 
believe it changes from day to day, as cold 
war expediency dictates. But most fre- 
quently, it appears to be enough to sup- 
port an Air Force of 95 wings—about 
17,000 planes, of which 9,000 are combat 
types—by mid-1952. We now have 87 
wings, but many planes are old. Produc- 
tion of new ones won’t exceed 5,000 this 
year, despite the defense boom. 

That’s a step-up from the 2,600-a- 
year pre-Korea rate. But it’s only 25% to 
50% of what Russia reportedly produced 
in 1950. Worse, aircraft makers think 
we will do well to turn out 7,000 to 8,000 
planes next year. 

This is far behind World War II 
peaks, but planemakers have a ready 
answer to that: Today’s planes are far 
more complicated than World War II’s, 
and much better equipped than Russia’s. 
Making one aircraft is as much work as 
making 2% planes of-the type used in 
the last war. Nowadays, two thirds of the 
cost goes into engines, electronic devices 
and accessories. That’s one. reason why 
the Navy’s average cost for planes ($800,- 
000) is exactly five times its World War 
II average. 

Technically, production of these im- 
mensely complex weapons is “on sched- 
ule.” But that is because contract goals 
are constantly cut back, sometimes as 
much as 50%, when jet engines, elec- 
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Key jets. North American’s F-86D ... 





. . - Northrop’s twin-jet F-89, and... 





.. . Lockheed’s tough F-94B interceptor 


tronics equipment and other “Govern- 
ment-furnished items” fail to arrive for 
installation in the air frame. 

Not Enough Jets. Lack of critical 
materials like cobalt and tungsten—used 
to make heat-resistant steel for jets— 
holds back jet engine production. So does 
the shortage of machine tools. 

Delivery on a $70,000 tool for form- 
ing jet compressor blades, for example, is 


Acme 
... are new, like the Douglas Skyrocket, shown here winging from a “mother” B-29. 





promised in 30 months. In July 1950, de- 
livery time was 15 weeks. 

Only last week did the tool makers 
get the increased incentive which they 
claim is vital to their boom-or-slack in- 
dustry: a 12% OPS-granted price in- 
crease. Spokesmen for the aircraft indus- 
try believe these concessions, plus new 
super-priorities on materials, will break 
the bottleneck. But deliveries, they say, 
won't be improved for at least ten months. 

Other shortages are almost as bad. 
In the shops of one big West Coast air- 
craft producer is a huge blackboard list- 
ing “current shortages” so workmen 
won’t waste time looking for parts not 
available. A year ago, there were 1,700 
on the list. Today—4,700. 

Spadework. Suppliers have had to 
settle with planemakers a multitude of 
production problems. That takes time. 
“We have all been working hard and ac- 
complishing a lot that doesn’t show,” 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. president  T. 
Claude Ryan said last week. His com- 
pany, in San Diego, makes many com- 
ponents, calling for new techniques. A 
formula developed by the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, for example, enables Ryan to 
coat scarce and costly alloy steels with 
ceramic materials. This treatment length- 
ens the life of stainless steel jet parts and 
conventional engine exhaust pipes by 
50%. 

Similarly, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
has used “telemetering” to save months 
that otherwise would have been spent 
edging new planes into the little-known 
transsonic speed ranges. Under this sys- 
tem, data from instruments carried in 
model planes is radioed to automatic 
charting machines on the ground. 

The small model planes are slung 
beneath conventional planes, carried aloft 
and dropped. Some are powered by rocket 
motors; others fall free. All can exceed 
the speed of sound on their earthward 
trip. Sometimes they crack up when they 
hit the ground after falling six or seven 
miles. But the cost of such experimenting 
is far less than loss of valuable prototype 
planes or test pilots. 

Air Arsenal. In new and improved 
models the industry has also made gains: 

e @ Northrop’s Scorpion F-89 twin- 
jet all-weather interceptor has completed 
testing. This 600-plus mph plane is in 
production, already operating as part of 
the nation’s 24-hour alert defense system 
at Hamilton Field, San Francisco. 

Equipped with radar “detective” 
gear, the Scorpion can fly in darkness, 
fog and storm, locating and attacking 
hostile planes in any weather. It carries 
six 20-mm. cannons in its nose and eight 
5-inch rockets under each wing. 

© @ Consolidated Vultee’s YB-60, a 
new eight-jet intercontinental long range 
bomber, is a development of this com- 
pany’s basic B-36 design. Sweptback 
wings will give it entirely new appear- 
ance. In performance it will outclass the 
B-36 and compete with Boeing’s long- 
range B-52 bomber. It is now under con- 
struction at Fort Worth, Tex. 

e @ Boeing’s B-52 eight-jet swept- 
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MOST NEW INVENTIONS by the oil scientists beginin the _in their constant race to get to the public first with new and 
tesearch laboratories. Distillation apparatus such as this is _ better oil products. One result—2 gallons of gasoline now 
often used. U. S. oil companies employ more than 15,000 do the work 3 gallons did in 1925, though today’s gasoline 
research workers, spend more than 100 million dollarsayear _is priced about the same—only taxes are higher. 


8.179 New Oil Inventions 
Patented By Scientists in Five Years 


Official U. S. Patent Office recordsshowthat _finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 
in the last five years 8,179 new inventions dealt The price of gasoline, for example, is 
with some phase or another of making improved about the same now as it was 25 years ago—only 
gasolines and heating oils, lubricants that reduce taxes are higher. Yet the quality is so much better 
engine wear, plastics that outlast many metals _ that 2 gallons now do the work 3 gallons used 
jand a wide range of new synthetics. to do. 
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These government records indicate that Amer- This has come about because free men, over 
ica’s privately-managed oil companies compete __ the years, have constantly tried to outdo their 
Yigorously with each other to be the first to de- competitors. The benefits of this competition go to 
velop processes to provide the public with the you and the nation, 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
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IMPROVED DRILLING methods 
and production machinery — now 
make it possible to sink wells 4 miles 
deep. New production ideas and in- 
ventions help explain today’s record 
oil output—25% greater than during 
the peak of World War II. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS have stepped up tanker speeds 20% in the last YEARS OF LABORATORY RESEARCH and thousands of miles of road testing have 

9) tecade—and a new tanker can haul 50% more oil. With new efficiencies, gone into the development of today’s great motor oils. These oils are now so tough 
4) Wansport companies now move oil so economically it costs less to ship a that under normal driving conditions in a modern car they stand up under combustion 
of gasoline from Texas to New England than to mail apenny postcard. temperatures of 3000° Fahrenheit —give greater protection to engines than ever before. 














wing intercontinental bomber under con- 
struction at Seattle, is expected to fly be- 
fore Jan. 1. Estimates of expected per- 
formance are top secret. Even before 
flight tests, Boeing was authorized to start 
production models. Both YB-60 and B-52 
will be powered with United Aircraft 
(Pratt & Whitney) J-57 jets; both com- 
panies fear tests may be handicapped by 
a shortage of this engine. 

© @ Douglas's D-558-2 Skyrocket, a 
rocket research plane, scored a first when 
it was carried aloft by a B-29 mother ship 
and launched on a flight that hit the 
highest speed and altitude ever recorded 
by a piloted plane. 

Bill Bridgeman, the test pilot, ex- 
hausted his propellants, executed a spiral 
descent and landed dead-stick on the 
desert lake bed at Muroc, Calif., and 
reported simply: “No unusual sensations 
at any time. Everything strictly routine.” 

Before many years have elapsed, 
rocket planes may prove routine for the 
Air Force. 

© @ Lockheed’s Super Constellation 
has flown in test, has been ordered in 
record quantities by Navy, Air Force and 
five airlines. Powered by four Wright 
2,.700-h.p. engines, it is built for later 
installation of turboprop engines. 

It carries 110 troops, also figures as 
an advance scout or early-warning plane 
and as a cargo carrier. Its 130,000 pound 
gross weight at take-off is twice that of 
the original Constellation. 

© @ North American Aviation’s F J-2 
Fury, a sweptwing, carrier-based jet 
fighter, somewhat resembles the com- 
pany’s famed F-86 Sabre. It is planned 
to be to the Navy what the Sabre has 
been to the Air Force. 

The same company’s F-86D model of 
the Sabre (actually later than the E ser- 
ies now in combat in Korea) is a heavily 
armored all-weather jet interceptor with 
radar. It packs 24 “Mighty Mouse” rock- 
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Wide World 
Free vacations. Square-dancing workers blessed the boss. (SEE: Labor Day) 


ets, each can “kill” any plane or guided 


missile flying today. 

© @ Republic’s F-84G is the first U.S. 
operational jet fighter equipped for in- 
flight refueling. It has a faster climb than 
the F-84E serving in Europe and Korea. 

How Much Time? Will these and 
other planes now on the drawing boards 
get into volume production in time to 
ward off Russia’s bid for air supremacy? 
Aircraft makers are hopeful, but only if 
Washington faces up to realities. 

Some believe the original post-Korea 
program was too modest, that it may have 
been predicated on the questionable 
theory that we not push defense too fast 
lest the enemy feel he had “no recourse 
except to jump us.” Others, who believe 
the Administration sincerely wanted a 
balanced guns-and-butter economy, now 
fear we have leaned toward too much 
butter. 

Naturally, companies which make ac- 
cessories and components would prefer to 
keep their competitive position in the 
civilian TV, radio or household switch 
market. And skilled engineers and work- 
ers hesitate to leave steady jobs for the 
boom-or-bust aircraft industry. Com- 
mented a leading plane maker: 

“The biggest thing we’ve done so 
far is to demonstrate conclusively that 
substantially higher production—when 
and if it is wanted—can be achieved only 
by stiffer controls on the civilian econ- 


” 


omy. 


Watery veto 


Chase National Bank of New 
York was on the point last week of pur- 
chasing the city’s Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. It would have given Chase deposits of 
$5.9 billion, made it second only to the 
Bank of America in the nation. Suddenly 


the deal was called off because of “legal 
obstacles.” The explanation: the Man- 
hattan Co., charted 152 years ago as a 
water-supply firm with a banking branch, 
would need unanimous consent of its 
stockholders in order to sell out. 


Long Labor Day 


Brooklyn’s Joe Weinstein, owner of 
May’s Department Store, doesn’t just give 
his 450 workers Labor Day and a week 
off in the summer. He goes a long step 
further, treats them and their families to 
a two-week all-expense vacation at his 
Carmel, N. Y., estate. Last week the gre- 
garious 57-year-old Weinstein (who asks 
no reward but enjoys an occasional “Mr. 
Weinstein—God bless you”) varied his 
guests, brought up 150 hospitalized pari- 
plegics for an outing. 


Pork barrel 


In Ottumwa, Iowa, CIO packing- 
house workers set a new record for brash- 
ness last week, when they submitted con- 
tract demands to John Morell & Co.: free 
lunches, meats at wholesale prices, seats 
for employes who could work sitting 
down, and—a free 15-pound ham. at 
Christmas and Easter. 


New sulfur find 


“IT have had more calls from for- 
eign ambassadors concerning the world- 
wide sulfur shortage than about any other 
subject.” Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard Thorp said recently. The free 
world, which uses the yellow element for 
everything from industrially vital sulfuric 
acid to matches, gunpowder and fertilizer, 
had come to depend upon the U.S. for 
90% of its supply. 

This year, from all sources, the world 
will get 6.5 million tons. It needs 7.5 mil- 
lion. 

Producers in Louisiana and Texas, 
by steaming sulfur out of brimstone 
deposits (a process which automatically 
purifies it) had learned to produce it 
much cheaper than by old-fashioned 
methods. That drove most foreign and 
other domestic producers out of business. 
But there weren’t enough rich deposits 
to fill the demand created. 

Louisiana Find. To meet the mil- 
lion-ton world shortage, the Bureau of 
Mines has promoted various small work- 
ings. They will provide 500,000 tons. 
Last week came word that by 1953 the 
remaining 500,000-ton gap will be filled 
in one mammoth operation: Freeport 
Sulphur Co. will build a $15 million plant 
to utilize newly discovered brimstone 
deposits 100 miles southeast of New 
Orleans. The Texas Co., which found 
them on its property during oil explora- 
tions, will get 50% of the profits. 
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Open up... 


ie 5 the police” 


“What a way for a guy to wake up! 
“Maybe we shouldn’t’ve listened to 
that horror program on the radio, 


where secret police dragged a family 
off to a concentration camp. 


“Anyway, when that pounding on the 
door woke up Ethel and me... brother, 
I was practically on my way to some 
Siberian salt mine. 


“Sure, I finally opened the door ... and 
there stood McCarthy, the night cop 
on our beat. It was only a short-circuit 
fire in our kitchen. 


“Only a fire? Wow! But with his help 
we put it out before any damage was 
done. Then Ethel made hot coffee and 
we finally got back to bed. 


“Only I couldn’t get back to sleep for 
a couple of hours. Kept thinking 
suppose it was the secret police! But 
that was nonsense. Here in America 
the police delp us ... not hound us 
like they do in countries where 
folks have forgotten what the word 
‘Freedom’ means. 


“Ah-h-h ... Freedom! Pick your own 
church, your own newspaper, your 
own candidates. Pay your taxes but 
do what you want with the rest. Own 
a house or rent it. Drive your own car 
or take a bus. Loaf or pick out a good 
job like I have with Republic. Help 
produce steel or autos or tanks ... or 
work in a store or a bank, as you please. 


“Guess I’d gotten maybe a little too 
used to these Freedoms to appreciate 
them. So I made myself some promises. 
One was to read further than the sports 
pages. Another was to keep my eyes 
and ears peeled for those characters 
who try to do us out of our Freedoms, 


“I’ve been a thinking man since 
McCarthy almost broke our door 
down ... bless him!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free...an 
America whose giant industries have made 
her a giant among the nations of the world. 
And through these vast industries, Republic 
serves America. Take, for instance, our great 
Construction Industry .. . builders of homes 
and homesteads, stores and office buildings, 
mills and factories. Structures of sturdy steel, 
built with equipment of steel . . . the kind 
of quality steel Republic produces in increas- 
ing yearly tonnages to help keep America 
the buildingest nation in all history. 
* * * 


For a full color reprint of this 
P adverissement write Dept. c.f 
Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Power behind Miss America’s throne 


Does Birmingham’s Lily May have another winner? 


Just before frail, red-haired Lily 
May Caldwell left Birmingham for last 
year's Miss America Pageant, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., she made a solemn promise 
to Yolande Betbeze, the latest and most 
luscious of all the Miss Alabamas she had 
mothered in local and national contests. 

“Yolande,” Lily May confided, fin- 
gering the ring of keys that usually hangs 
from her belt, “I am terrified of the mike. 
And I never wear a formal except when 
I’m absolutely forced to. But, honeypie, 
if you win, [ll go on the radio and put 
on a long evening gown.” 

Yolande did win and Lily May 
put on a long dress. But during the radio 
interview she was too excited to talk. 

Lily May, a Texan by birth and a 


Mississippian by education, has been 
grooming Miss Alabamas since April 


Fool’s Day, 1920. On that day she took 
the only job open at the Birmingham 
News—-selling real estate ads, writing 
feature stories and handling the Miss 
Alabama (then Miss Birmingham) con- 
test. “Piinters’ ink,” she says, “was in 
my blood.” Her “ever-so-great-grand- 
father,” Col. Francis Yonge, who incor- 
porated Charleston, S. C., secured the 
first printing press for the city through 
his good friend King George III. 

Free Movies. Despite her lineage, 
Lily May didn’t decide to be a newspaper- 
woman until she was 9 and discovered 





that people got paid for going to the mov- 
ies, theater and concerts. Today she does 
all that and more. Now an institution 
at the News, almost hidden away in a 
clutter of papers, mementos and auto- 
graphed pictures from entertainers, Lily 
May pecks out on her typewriter all of 
the paper’s stories on movies, drama, ra- 
dio and art. And she works as hard as 
ever with “her girls,” the aspiring and 
winning Miss Alabamas. 

Lois Wilson, the girl Lily May took 
to the first Miss America contest in 1921, 
didn’t win the big title. But like Dorothy 
Lamour (Miss New Orleans of 1931) 
and Joan Blondell (Miss Dallas of 1927) 
she snared a Hollywood contract and is 
today a successful stage and TV actress. 
Many of Lily May’s girls came close to 
the top, but last year was the first time 
Lily May could cheer a winner: brown- 
eyed Miss Betbeze, Miss America of 1950. 

Brains and Beauty. Although so- 
prano Yolande is notably shapely, it 
wasn’t until she’d been photographed in 
Atlantic City that people back home saw 
how she looked in a bathing suit. Lily 
May has never allowed her girls to ap- 
pear in bathing suits in Alabama—not 
even, she says, in the days “when the Miss 
America Pageant was admittedly a bath- 
ing beauty contest.” 

Lily May, in fact, had much to do 
with broadening the judging to include 


Queenmaker. Lily May (r.) groomed Yolande (l.) and Jeanne. (SEE: Throne) 
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Fine figure. This drawing shows aver- 
age dimensions of all Miss Americas. 


talent and charm. In 1943, she and Le- 
nora Slaughter, executive director of 
the Atlantic City pageant, went after 
college officials with their idea for schol- 
arships. While Miss Slaughter amassed 
an annual $26,000 scholarship fund for 
the national affair, Lily rounded up 
$12,500 for the Alabama contest. 

Since Lily May is always one of the 
judges at her contest, she flies into a 
dither whenever she has more than one 
favored contestant. At last fortnight’s 
contest, finally when she picked tall, 
blonde Jeanne Moody, an actress who 
read from Sorry, Wrong Number, Lily 
May was a nervous wreck. All she could 
say was: “My girl will give ’em an ex- 
citing time at Atlantic City.” 

Whirlwind. It’s the girl herself, 
however, who will have the exciting time. 
From the-moment she steps off the train 
at 5:15 p.m., Sunday, Sept. 2, and poses 
for her first picture, until midnight Sat- 
urday when she meets her first date (for 
the Coronation Ball) Jeanne will run 
on a nerve-racking schedule. Rest, regis- 
ter, pose, rehearse; pose again and pa- 
rade; breakfast with judges to demon- 
strate personality; pose and rehearse; 
have hair done; perform and hear verdict; 
dance at the ball; get up Sunday for 
church, for official meetings and maybe 
—at last—a stroll down the boardwalk. 

Whether or not Jeanne Moody wins 
in Atlantic City, Lily May will speed her 
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on to New York, along with last year’s 
queen, for a 54-day whirl around town: 
a show every night; auditions with Paul 
Whiteman; auditions for a Broadway 
show and M-G-M;; lunch at Sardi’s; late 
supper at the Stork Club with a Para- 
mount executive; visits with Mary Pick- 
ford, Metropolitan Opera stars Eleanor 
Steber, Helen Traubel and Helen Jep- 
son; and a final lunch with Conrad Thi- 
bault and his wife. 

Where Jeanne Moody goes from 
there is hard to predict. Lily May, how- 
ever, goes back to work—and to nurtur- 
ing next year’s crop. Back at the News 
again, she'll drive the copyreaders mad 
with her chicken-track typing. But, as 
always, they'll forgive her. For, like ev- 
erybody in Birmingham, they love her. 


Busy blouses 


More than ever this fall a blouse 
can be the upper half of almost any cos- 
tume for almost any occasion—at almost 
half the price anyone would guess. 

One would expect, for example, that 
Ship ’N Shore blouses for fall would nick 
a pocketbook badly. They have fine tail- 
ored details at collar edges, pockets and 
cuffs. Most, except those intended for 
dress-up, have action backs. Some are 
fastened with shoe buttons, pearl with a 
metal shank. All have extra long tails 
and are guaranteed commercially laun- 
derable. Yet they are priced as low as 
$2.98 for women, $1.98 for girls. None 
costs more than $4.98. 

All are made of cotton, but not all 
look like it. One blouse is almost indis- 
tinguishable from wool challis. It comes 
in small check patterns on dark back- 
grounds, goes well with suits or skirts, 
even slacks and ski pants. Another 
equally versatile blouse is white with 
blue, green or red satin pinstripes. Most 
fun of all are the plaids, ranging in col- 
ors and tone from mild and pretty to big 
and peppy. A few are teamed with match- 
ing $1.25 berets. 


Five-cent jelly 
in five minutes 


Three years ago Alfred D. Mc- 
Kelvy, founder and former president of 
the Seaforth Co., makers of men’s toilet- 


ries, went into the kitchen in his Cali- - 


fornia house to see what he could do 
about dehydrating jelly. He had an idea 
that if he could do away with the 60% 
water content of jelly and also the rela- 
tively big and expensive glass container 
the store kind comes in, he would save 
housewives a great deal of money. 

He was right: The dehydrated prod- 
uct he eventually brought out of his 
kitchen makes it possible for a woman 
to mix up seven six-ounce glasses of jelly 
in five minutes, for 5¢ or 6¢ a glass. 


Called TobyJell, it’s made of fruit 
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... @ two-tone check with fresh piqué, and shoebutton suit shirt. (SEE: Blouses) 


concentrates and artificial flavoring (at 
present grape, currant or raspberry). To 
one 25¢ package you add 24% cups of 
water and 3 cups of suger. Boil for one 
minute, pour into seven glasses, cool and 
eat. It tastes as good or better than most 
store products; its consistency is far 
more reliable than that of many home- 
made jellies. 

Sideline. TobyJell was first tasted 
by the public a year ago when it was 
put up in small packages, enough for one 
glass of jelly, and distributed by bakers 
with Brown ’n Serve rolls. By last week. 
however, it was being sold in 1,000 gro- 
cery stores in the Bay Area, in the 25¢, 
seven-glass package. And it was selling 
well, a fact that more than pleased its 
creator. A native Kansan (“That’s why 
I know about jelly”), McKelvy had been 
told that if his jiffy jelly would sell in the 
area of his adopted home, Redwood City, 
Calif., where fruit is abundant and many 


women make their own jellies, it would 
sell anywhere. McKelvy thinks it will be 
in stores across the country by the end 
of the year. By then he'll have added two 
more flavors—strawberry and blackberry. 


Plastics everywhere 


Women who were (a) underen- 
dowed or (b) caught in the rain last week 
found plastics coming to the rescue. 

For the flat-chested there is a new 
nylon brassiere incorporating two in- 
flatable plastic containers. Though re- 
movable, they are intended to be inflated 
in position. With a tube that extends into 
a small self-sealing valve in each contain- 
er, the wearer can puff till she has the 
contour she wants. 

The other inflatable item, a combi- 
nation hat-umbrella of Vinylite plastic, 
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was designed to free a woman’s arms for 
carrying packages during a rainstorm. 
The hat, which ties under the chin, has 
a tube-like brim that can be blown up 
to the diameter of an umbrella (see pic- 
ture). It comes in solid or plaid colors, 
folds into a handbag package. 

Price on neither item, the manufac- 
turers claimed, was inflated. The bra: $5. 


The hat: $2. 


Don’t skip scalding 


A busy housewife could save time 
when freezing vegetables if she didn’t 
bother to scald and cool them before 
packaging. But the vegetables would lose 
flavor and color. 

Recent tests on asparagus, green 
beans and corn at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station showed that without scald- 
ing—which slows or stops enzyme action 
—asparagus worked up an off-flavor in 
24 hours; husked corn, in a week. Beans 
were inedible in four weeks. Corn in the 
husk was unpalatable by the time it was 
frozen. 


Butterfingers’ aid 


Jiggs of the comics can rejoice 
that Maggie doesn’t have any new Russell 
Wright china to throw at him. If she did, 
she might pelt him more than ever. For 
the manufacturers, the Iroquois China 
Co. of Syracuse, N.Y., now guarantee to 
replace any piece from a set (as small 
as the 16-piece, $10 starting set) broken 
within one year of the original purchase. 

Two factors make such an unusual 
offer feasible. First, the company holds 
a new insurance policy protecting it 
against replacement losses. Second, the 
china, made mostly of high-fired English 
clays, is sturdy enough to bake in. The 
only true china designed by Russell 
Wright for the home, it’s been on the 
market almost four years and, with the 
addition of this season’s “Ripe Apricot,” 
now comes in seven rich colors. 

Save the Pieces. In the future, 





Blindman’s boon. Automatic needle 
threader saves tempers. (SEE: House) 
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Cabinet to make. It’s the newest in a 
line of furniture patterns. (SEE: House) 


when a set is bought, the purchaser will 
fill out a form listing each item and send 
it to the company. The company will then 
return a warranty which states that in 
order to make a claim the owner must 
mail in more than half of the broken 
article. 

The company said last week it 
would not assume responsibility for de- 
liberate breakage or fraud. But it did not 
reveal how it expects to distinguish be- 
tween a fraudulently broken plate and an 
honestly broken plate. 


Easy veneer 


Amateur furniture finishers had 
something new to work with last week: a 
plastic veneer that imitates 40 different 
wood grains and marble patterns and 
can be used, much like a decal, on old 
or new furniture, even on walls, man- 
tels or glass. 

Though plastic veneer has long been 
used in furniture factories, it wasn’t 
practical to use at home because the glue 
for applying it dried too fast. Now, how- 
ever, the Meyercord Co. of Chicago has 
developed a slow-setting cement which 
gives the most inexperienced person time 
to get the veneer on right. The veneer, 
which is nothing more than a film of plas- 
tic lacquer backed with paper, comes in 
sheets 2 by 3 feet ($1.50 and $1.75 each, 
plus 60¢ for a half pint of cement). 

It works best, of course, on smooth 
surfaces. First you cut it to size, then 
soak in water to remove the backing. 
Next swab the furniture with cement and 
apply veneer. In 48 hours it’s set, ready 
for a finishing coat of varnish and wax. 


New for the house 


Treat for the Eyes. Hand or sew- 
ing machine needles can almost be 
threaded in the dark with a new auto- 
matic threader ($1) made of Bakelite 
plastic. A precision instrument two 
inches long, it takes almost any size and 
type of thread, comes in a plastic case 
which doubles as a traveler’s sewing kit. 

Close at Hand. A plastic wash- 
board (59¢) that fits over the hand is 
just the ticket for washbowl laundering 
or for keeping next to the washing ma- 
chine to pre-rub badly soiled spots. 

Easy-to-look-at. With a new set of 
canisters, designed by Raymond Loewy, 
a woman can see what she stores. Made 
of clear glass, the four canisters are 
topped with natural wood covers which 
match the low wood block in which they 
sit. The set: $11.95. With a spice and 
condiment drawer at the bottom, $17.95. 

You-make-it Cabinet. Newest of 
the U-bild furniture patterns is for a 
corner cabinet (see picture). It costs $1, 
works like a dress pattern. Lay it out 
on the wood, cut and assemble according 
to directions. 

Closet Cedarizer. An _ ordinary 
closet can be converted into a cedar closet 
in a little more than an hour with a new 
compound made of crushed red cedar 
wood, supercharged with the clean-scent- 
ed oil. It’s mixed with water, then 
brushed onto walls, ceiling and inside of 
chests, trunks and drawers. It is said to 
dry hard enough so nails won't crack 
it. A 5-pound can: $6.95. 

Safer Smoking. Thirty five deaths 
are caused every day in the U.S. by ciga- 
rette fires. To help eliminate this toll 
there’s a clear glass ash tray with an 
inside ring of grooves that hold burning 
cigarettes till the tips are snuffed out 
against the grooves or until they drop 
into the wide safety trough around the 
grooves. For a set of four: $1. 


To find out who manufactures these 
products and, if information is available, 
who sells them, send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to PATHFINDER, Dept. 
W, Washington 5, D. C. 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
“Mickey Fleasel caught a garter snake 
today and cut it into three pieces.” 
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Now- thealthtal Comrort wrapped in beauyy 


Ana what beauties they are! The 
glamorous new line of Coleman Space 
Heaters sets the pace in style elegance 
for all space heaters. Not merely beau- 
tiful—they bring with them a new 
era in heating comfort! 


Behind these beautiful exteriors are 
engineered features that put Coleman 
at the top in heating efficiency and 
satisfactory performance! In oil mod- 
els, you have a Coleman exclusive— 
Automatic Fuer-Arr ContRo.. 
Now, it’s possible for you actually to 
save up to 25% in fuel costs. With 
either gas or oil, there’s no more waste 
of heat and fuel for you—you can 
start saving on those fuel costs the 
minute you start using a Coleman! 


Talk about automatic, healthful, 
uniform heat! These bright new Cole- 
man Space Heaters can make yours 
a better heated home. They'll bring 
the added comfort of warmer floors, 
a warmer low “living zone” where you 
work and the children play. 

Powerful new Directionaire Blower, 
available for most models, blankets 
the floor with extra warmth. Easily 
installed any time in bottom of heater 
out of sight. There’s a Coleman Space 
Heater for everyone’s need, one for 
everyone’s purse—models for oil, gas 
or LP-gas. Mail the coupon for a 
complete story on why “Comfort 
costs so little with a Coleman.” The 
Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, 
Kansas. 





GAS MODELS APPROVED BY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION; OIL MODELS LISTED UNDER LABEL SERVICE BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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COMFORT 
COSTS SO LITTLE 
WITH A 


MERIT AWARD ; America’s leader in home heating 


. THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC, 
for outstanding Dept. P-900, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Please send me literature on Coleman Space 
Heaters for fuel as checked: 


0 on D Ges DC LP-gas 
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Street 
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RELIGION 


A formula for marriages that last 


An Army chaplain’s counseling prevents divorce 


Wedding bells chimed for 1,669,- 
934 couples last year’ while the courts 
ground out 385,000 divorce decrees—ap- 
proximately one divorce for every four 
marriages. In happy contrast are the last 
250 marriages performed by Lt. Col. 
Robert Mansfield Homiston, Army chap- 
lain at Ft. Myer, Va. Divorce record: 1. 

A believer in premarital counseling 
who’s writing a book on the subject, 


Chaplain Homiston likes to spend at 
least four hours with a couple before 
they say “I do.” 

In these friendly talks—themselves 
a block to hasty marriage which too often 
leads to hasty divorce—he tries to instill 
a sober sense of responsibility. “There is 
no 38th Parallel in marriage,” he de- 
clares. Persons unwilling to co-operate 
more than 50% with their mate shouldn’t 
marry. 

Who Married Us? Methodist Hom- 
iston, who did his undergraduate studies 
at Ripon (Wis.) College and graduate 
work at Yale and the University of South- 
ern California, was appalled several years 
ago at the number of couples he met who 
couldn’t recall the name of the man who 
married them. He viewed this as disturb- 
ing evidence of lightly considered mar- 
ital vows and determined that those he 
married wouldn’t forget him or the 
church if he could help it. 

Tall (six feet, two inches) Chaplain 
Homiston asks those he marries to keep 
in touch with him. He corresponds with 
them, helps iron out difficulties, sends 
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their first-born an autographed white 
leather Bible. 

Last May, 28 couples whom Chaplain 
Homiston had united returned to Ft. 
Myer’s graceful colonial chapel to hear 
him re-read their marriage vows. In the 
name of the congregation, each bride was 
given a corsage as a token of the church’s 
continuing interest. 

If Colonel Homiston suspects that 





, Pathfinder 
Premarital counseling. No place in marriage for 38th Parallel. (SEE: Formula) 


two people do not regard matrimony as a 
religious sacrament, he tactfully suggests 
they be wed by a magistrate. 

“I don’t mean people should be re- 
ligious fanatics,’ Chaplain Homiston 
says. “But religion is as much, or more, 
a part of marriage as sex.” 

@ e In Los Angeles last week, Jo- 
seph B. Henry, of the American Institute 
of Family Relations, said that churchless 
couples who are married by a justice of 
the peace are in the greatest danger of 
seeing their marriage go on the rocks. 


New Catholic Mass 


Roman Catholic churches 
throughout the world last fortnight cele- 
brated a new Mass commemorating the 
Aug. 15 feast day of the Assumption. 

The Catholic faithful have observed 
this feast day ever since its date was 
fixed by Pope Gregory I (590-604 A.D.). 
But this observance was the first since 
Pope Pius XII last Nov. 1 proclaimed the 


Virgin Mary’s bodily assumption into 
heaven as dogma—required formal be- 
lief. 

Next month a congress of Catholic 
theologians will meet in Rome “to review 
and evaluate in a critical manner what 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox au- 
thors have written” about the assump- 
tion proclamation. Aim of the congress: 
to remove “all misunderstandings” with 
Protestant churches, which reject the 
dogma as lacking Scriptural support. 


Clinsekes on file 


One of America’s little-known re- 
ligious denominations is the Command- 
ment Keepers, or Black Jews—a Negro 
Jewish sect in New York’s Harlem which 
subscribes to Orthodox Judaism. Found- 
ed in 1919, its 6,600 members believe 
Adam was a Negro, that Negroes are the 


_real Hebrews. 


Information like this makes the 
Handbook of Denominations in the United 
States (Abingdon-Cokesbury: $2.75) not 
only interesting reading but an invaluable 
source of data on 255 sects. 

Compiled by Frank S. Mead, former 
editor of the Christian Herald, the book 
covers religious bodies from the smallest 
(Primitive Friends: 10 members) to the 
biggest (Roman Catholics: 28,634,878). 
Included in compact form are the history, 
doctrine, organization and present status 
of denominations which today claim more 
than 86 million members. 


Washington mission 


Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, gen- 
eral overseer of the evangelistic Church 
of God, started a 42-state campaign this 
week to further his candidacy for the 
Presidency of the U.S. “We have had as 
President soldiers whose main business 
is war,” Tomlinson said, “businessmen 
whose main business is profit and lawyers 
whose main business is controversy. The 
need is for a President whose main busi- 
ness is righteousness.” 
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HIGHEST-COMPRESSION ENGINE 
in the low-priced field—that’s the 
F-head HURRICANE that gives 
you money-saving mileage and 
flashing performance in a Willys 
Station Wagon. Compare the 
high compression ratio—7.4 to 
l—with any station wagon in 
its price class! 
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No other station wagon matches a Willys for 
practical usefulness in hauling — especially 
tall, bulky loads. Its cargo space is 4 feet high 
... almost 5 wide .. . 98 cubic feet in size... 





half a ton in capacity. Its extra —— tailgate, 
with full-width hinge, opens to 
supports 1,000 lbs. And the whole interior 


oor level, 


...ot Week end play 


The double-duty Willys is ideal, too, when the 
family is headed for fun. It is big and roomy, 
with over-size luggage space... smooth and 
comfortable . .. quickly obedient to your hand 
on the wheel. And the long-mileage Willys is so 
thrifty you'll never ponder its cost on a trip! 





With wider usefulness and lower running 
costs, Willys is the buy—hands down! 
But here’s the clincher— Willys costs up 
to $400 less than other, full-size station 
wagons! See your Willys dealer now! 


ILLVS 


makes Sense 






—/N ECONOMY —I/N EASE OF DRIVING — IN COMFORT 
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SPORTS 


British rugby is rugged football 


Can U.S. pros beat the English at their ewn game? 


In 1873, when intercollegiate foot- 
ball was a novelty, Cornell students asked 
permission to play the University of 
Michigan. Their college president 
brusquely replied: “I will not permit 30 
men to travel 400 miles merely to agitate 
a bag of wind.” 

This week Britain’s chief proponent 
of international rugby (offspring of soc- 
cer and parent of American football) was 
trying to persuade U.S. professional foot- 
ball players to travel 3,000 miles for the 
same purpose. His chances were consid- 
erably brighter. 

The man is Harry Sunderland, Aus- 
tralian-born former rugby player and 
coach, now rated the world’s leading rug- 
by columnist (London Daily Mail) and 
sportscaster (British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration). The game is Rugby League— 
professional version of the sport—played 
in international competition between Brit- 
ain, France (present world champions), 
Australia and New Zealand. Similar to 
U.S. football, it is generally regarded as 
faster, with more emphasis on kicking. 

Game for Giants. The rotund, 62- 
year-old Sunderland believes U.S. pro 
gridders are made to order for it. “You 
have speed, weight, vigor and accuracy,” 
he says. Impressed with the “jarring 
tacklers” and “giant” players of U.S. pro 
teams, Sunderland dramatically envisions 
“the day when there will be 100,000 spec- 
tators in London’s Wembley Stadium... . 
And when the combined bands play the 





two national anthems and the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack are raised 
there will be lumps in many throats.” 

The lumps, should the the first game 
be played in the U.S. next February as 
proposed, won’t be confined to spectators. 
Unpadded players race through unbroken 
35-minute halves of furious action; no 
substitutions are allowed on the 13-man 
teams. Some rules may have to be re- 
laxed, Sunderland believes, to keep Amer- 
icans from piling up penalties. 

Sunderland left the U.S. last week 
to report his progress to the Rugby 
League Council at Leeds, with cause for 
optimism. He had official invitations from 
Australia and New Zealand to a U.S. 
team (if Britain makes the first move). 
He had three pro football club owners in- 
terested (Dan Reeves of the Los Angeles 
Rams; George Preston Marshall of the 
Washington Redskins, and George Halas 
of the Chicago Bears). And among pro 
football players willing to agitate the in- 
ternational bag of wind were three of the 
best in the business: Frankie Albert, Bill 
Dudley and Jim Hardy. 


The champ is a boxer 


In a ring season punctuated by the 
sound of falling titles, light-heavyweight 
champion Joey Maxim’s defense of his 
crown in New York last week was a re- 


Wide World 


Maxim and Murphy. An outclassed Irishman took three to land one. (SEE: Champ) 
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ianaenaltonal 
Rugby. Will it mean more lumps for 
U.S. pro “giants”? (SEE: British) 


freshing change of pace. Maxim’s 
thorough outclassing of free-swinging 
southpaw Bob Murphy (55 knockouts in 
65 professional bouts) also added fuel to 
the old controversy of boxer vs. slugger. 

This time the slugger—a 12-to-5 fa- 
vorite—got the worst of it all the way. 
Murphy proved—at the cost of a right 
eye completely closed by the tenth round 
—that he had to absorb three punches to 
land one. In the latter rounds the San 
Diego ex-sailor vainly churned the air a 
foot from his unseen opponent. 

Next probable challengers for the 
swarthy, 29-year-old Maxim’s crown are 
British and European 175-pound cham- 
pion Don Cockell and Chicago’s Bob 
Satterfield. Still by-passed: stylish and 
deserving Harry Matthews, whose lengthy 
cold storage by the International Boxing 
Club may lead to a Congressional in- 
vestigation. 


Grandstand strategy 


Still weathering a storm of criti- 
cism for hiring a 43-inch midget pinch- 
hitter (ousted by the American League 
after one appearance), theatrically 
minded owner Bill Veeck of the St. Louis 
Browns went right on with the show. 

Veeck’s latest act starred grandstand 
managers. Seated behind the last-place 
Browns’ dugout last week, 1,115 contest- 
selected fans held up “yes” and “no” 
placards to vote on strategy suggestions. 
Wisely vetoed: proposals to pull in the 
infield against the Philadelphia Athletics’ 
Peter Suder (who hit into a double play) 
and to yank pitcher Ned Garver (who 
won, 5-3). 
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Green pastures 
after strip mining 


When a giant strip-mining power 
shovel chews its way through a land- 
scape scooping up underlying coal, it 
leaves a desolate waste of “spoilbanks” 
—mounds of raw, upturned earth, rock 
and clay. 

Last week Ohio coal operators were 
watching with keen interest as the big 
Hanna Coal Co.—producing eight million 
tons a year—showed how the job of re- 
storing this man-made desert into lush 
pastures and woodlands may be made to 
pay for itself. Chief reason for other op- 
erators’ interest: a 1949 Ohio law requir- 
ing reclamation of strip-mined land. 

Hanna’s test tube is 130 acres of re- 
claimed land planted in grass near Cadiz. 
On it is a herd of 117 Kansas and Cana- 
dian Hereford cattle, grazing placidly in 
a belly-deep pasture. Within the herd is 
this year’s promise of an ultimate return 
on investment: 25 frisky, bawling calves. 

Paying Their Way. The coal com- 
pany began toying with cattle in 1950 
and tripled its herd last spring. Some of 
the fattened beef will be sold on the fall 
market; about 100 brood cows will be 
added to the herd. Studies have not yet 
produced conclusive figures, but indica- 
tions are that a well run pasture-cattle 
program will go far toward covering 
Hanna’s cost (about $140,000 this year) 
of erasing the scars on its land. 

Grading spoilbanks and planting 
trees, legumes and grasses, Hanna has 
restored about half of its 7,500 chewed- 
up acres to productivity since 1940. The 
transformation is proceeding at the rate 
of about 800 acres a year. By 1956 the 
company’s first stands of mixed hard- 
woods should be ready to harvest for 
posts, later for mine timbers. Soil on the 
reclaimed land may be even more pro- 
ductive than before, since the shovels 
have broken up and distributed an un- 
derlying band of limestone. 

But Hanna’s chief hopes for an 
eventual “pay-for-itself’ program are 
pinned on the whitefaced steers. Eventu- 
ally, they hope, all the ugly spoilbanks 
in Southeastern Ohio may be transformed 
into peaceful green pastures—at a profit. 


Why phosphate 


costs may drop 


From the sound of it, “superphos- 
phate” might be a substitute for dyna- 
mite. Its effects, though hardly as dra- 
matic, are just about as potent when 
applied to soil drained of its nutrient 
minerals by generations of intensive 
farming. 

The substance with the high-powered 
name is derived from sedimentary phos- 
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phate rock deposits laid down millions 
of years ago. The basic ingredient (about 
50% by weight and nutrient value) of 
most commercial fertilizers, superphos- 
phate and its concentrate, “triple super- 
phosphate,” now rank almost as impor- 
tant to modern agriculture as sunshine. 

Industrial importance of phosphate 
products (detergents, rust preventives, 
plastics and insecticides among them) 
gained new impetus with the recent dis- 
covery of small quantities of uranium in 
phosphate rock beds. 

One area—Polk County—in Florida 
has supplied most of the phosphate rock 
in the U.S. since discovery of the fossil- 
laden deposits in 1888. Phosphate beds 
in Tennessee, second major producer, are 
believed to be playing out. In the past 
few years, however, the phosphate min- 
ing industry moved still farther west. 

Idaho Furnace. Although Florida 
still produces about 75% of the white, 
pebble-like rock, almost a million tons 
will be mined this year in Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Montana. Reserves in 
these states are estimated at seven billion 
tons—the largest known deposits in the 
world. Latest to join the westward trek: 
the Central Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., whose 
engineers last week were surveying the 
site of a proposed multi-million-dollar 
electric furnace for processing phosphate 


rock near Georgetown, Idaho. Florida 
phosphate beds (estimated conservatively 
at five hillion tons) are adequate for cur- 
rent demand. But western deposits will 
cut transportation costs, which contribute 
as much as 40% to retail fertilizer prices. 
The result: more use of superphosphates 
in western areas with—inevitably—better 
crops and a healthier U.S. 


Oak wilt spreads 


For 20 years the most important 
U.S. hardwood tree—84 species of oak 
—has been threatened with a mysterious 
disease for which there is no known cure 
and no adequate control. The killer: oak 
wilt, described as probably 100% fatal. 

A fungus which turns leaves pale 
green to bronze in color, oak wilt is be- 
lieved to have started in the upper Mis- 
sissippi yalley. It has spread through 
parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri; recently it 
was detected in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Last week forestry experts in two 
more states sounded the alarm. Aerial 
searches for brown-topped trees were 
under way in West Virginia and southern 
Michigan. At stake in West Virginia 
alone: more than 50% of its forests. 





. . . but Hanna’s cattle may make the job pay for itself. (SEE: Green pastures) 
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| WEAR 
ALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No “DENTURE BREATH’ 
for me* 


*> See 
% ae 










*“POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
my plate feeling cool, and clean, 
and fresh-tasting. And | know 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mrs. O. C., Clear Lake, lowa 


vv know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cool andfresh—from their Polident bath. 

Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





What’s in a word? 


Last fortnight, by a vote of 363-1, 
the House of Representatives declared 
that the United States should break off 
all commercial relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia until William N. Oatis, imprisoned 
American newsman, is freed. The Wash- 
ington Post headlined the story: “House 
Votes Czech Boycott in Oatis Case.” 

To boycott is defined as “to refrain 
by concerted action from using or pur- 
chasing.” Do you know how this word 
came into our language? 


Paul Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


In 1880, Lord Erne of County 
Mayo, Ireland, employed a rent collector 
for his estates whose methods were un- 
popular with the tenants. When this 
harsh agent refused to reduce rents and 
even evicted some of the tenants, they, 
under the sponsorship of the Irish Land 
League, turned on him. They tore down 
his fences, intercepted his mail and food 
supplies, burned him in effigy. Local 
shops would sell him nothing. Finally, 
his life threatened, he was forced to flee 
to England. The affair was front-page 
news. 

The methods of these tenants in get- 
ting rid of their unpopular rent collector 
were later adopted by the league to 
further its demands for land reform and 
took on the name of the agent who was 
their first victim: Captain Charles Cun- 
ningham Boycott. : 


Who said it? 


Can you identify the prominent 
American who made this remark? 


“Look out the window—there is no 
country in the world that has been blessed 
with such climate, resources, people and 





the greatest heritage of all—the Consti- 
tution. 

“We've got two great enemies—Rus- 
sia and inflation. There has been an un- 
necessary rise in prices and a deprecia- 
tion of people’s savings. Taxes can’t catch 
up with the rising cost of government. 
These things have decreased confidence 
in the Government and have caused a 
lack of moral and spiritual standards.” 


Guess their ages 


Here’s a quiz on the ages—compara- 
tively speaking—of some of today’s world 
figures. Try it for fun—and information. 


1. Match up these heads of state 
with their correct ages: 


Truman 58 
Franco 71 
Auriol 61 
Stalin | 67 
Nehru 68 
Attlee 67 


2. List the following rulers or heirs- 
apparent in order of their ages (from 
oldest to youngest) : 

Queen Juliana (Netherlands) 

King Baudouin (Belgium) 

Crown Prince Carl Gustav (Sweden) 

Princess Elizabeth (Great Britain) 

King Haakon (Norway) 


3. Which one of the following “elder 
statesmen” is oldest, which youngest ? 
Bernard Baruch Sam Rayburn 
Herbert Hoover Alben Barkley 


4. The following personalities can 
be divided into four pairs, each consist- 
ing of two men born in the same year. 
Can you match them correctly? 


Churchill Bradley 
MacArthur Vinson 
Acheson Hoover 
Eisenhower Marshall 
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GOOD NEWS 





Cincinnati Enquirer 


Barbers’ holiday. For Cincinnati or- 
phans, free haircuts. (SEE: American) 


The American spirit 


Free haircuts are provided for 
children in the General Protestant Or- 
phanage in Cincinnati (where haircuts 
are $1.25) by the local barbers’ union 
and employers’ guild. Every month five 
members give up a day off to do the job. 

ee Fired in an economy move by 
Nashville, Tenn., Will (Lightning) Mon- 
roe, 81, a Negro city hall porter, dog- 
gedly went on with his work. Last fort- 
night, after ten days, Nashville relented 
and put Lightning back on the payroll. 

ee Burr Collett, 16, of Barstow, 
Calif., found homes for 200 stray pets. 
Last fortnight the American Veterinary 
Medical Association voted to give its an- 
nual $100 humane award to Burr. 

ee Unions gave the*labor and 40 
firms the supplies to finish the home Al- 
vin Long started in Mill Valley, Calif., 
before he went to Korea. He lost both 
legs in combat. 


Never too old 


Unwilling to be thrust aside by life 
because of his age, Dr. Frank O. Beck, 
retired minister of Bloomington, Ind., 
two years ago (at 76) rounded up a 
dozen old friends and formed the Bor- 
rowed Time Club. Members encouraged 
each other to find new and useful activi- 
ties and develop latent talents. They took 
up painting, cabinet making and writing. 

Dr. Beck’s wife, nearing 80, wrote 
a book, All the Years Were Grand. The 
club, now boasting 200 members, has 
won special praise from doctors. Recent- 
ly the U.S. State Department took notice 
and told the world of the club’s work 
over the Voice of America. 
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Dork Aurey—the, toast will Ybeop! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer's. 


New Streamlined General Electric Automatic Toaster 
pops up toast, or keeps it down fill you're ready for it! 


Toast—when you want it! 


Now—without any “timing” on your part you can 
have your eggs and toast ready at the same time! 
With the new General Electric Toaster, you can 
keep toast ready and waiting inside! For the prompt 
members of the family, just set it to pop up toast 
for immediate use. 





Toast—as you like it! 


This General Electric Toaster toasts every slice to 
taste—light, medium or dark. Just set the control, 
it won’t matter if you toast one slice or twenty. You 
get every slice exactly the way you want it. “Every 
munchy slice so wonderful to bite into!” 





So quick to clean! 


This new, slimmer, streamlined General Electric has 
a Snap-in Crumb Tray for quick, easy cleaning. It 
won’t take you a minute to snap it out, clean it, and 
snap it in again. 

Specifications subject to change without notice. 








See The New G-E Garry Moore TV program Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Afternoons, CBS-TV. 





ELECTRIC 
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WHAT EVERY 


RADIO-TV 





ré EARI NG TV and telephone 


AID USER 


SHOULD KNOW! 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without | 


anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?— without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
will know I am hard of hearing?” 


A new FREE booklet, “What Every 
Hearing Aid User Should Know”, by 
the author of a 700-page text on hear- 
ing instruments, Bives you the FACTS. 
It tells the truth about hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 


IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 


Just put your name and address ona 
and postcard and send it to L. A. 
atson, Room 52A, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Your 
copy of this valuable booklet will come 
to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER 
by return mail. 
“I made about $900 9 00 
siganets she penisg 
980 saws and 240 lawn WL Myo‘ 1.4 ama llg 
mowers in my spare 
time.’ Leo H, Mix. . 
Make up to $2 or $3 an Hour 
With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and cir- 
cular saws so they cut smoother 
and faster and bring you 
repeat cash business. ‘“‘I get 
work from 20 and 30 m 
away” —C. H. Smith. No can- 
vassing—no experience needed.’ 
FREE BOOK “INDEPENDENCE 
AFTER 40 shows bow to start at 


home in spare time with small invest- 
ment. Write today—no salesman will call. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
929-1 Foley Bidg.. Minneapolis 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease because 
of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, an im- 
proved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled on 
your plates holds them firmer so they feel more 
comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums made 
sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 
























ROASTING PERFECTION 


AT LEADIN 


RE EVER YWH 





FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W.VA 
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share the towers 


Television this week spans the 
continent. The opening TV show, a his- 
tory “first,” will be the start of the Japa- 
nese peace conference in San Francisco, 
which President Truman will address 
Sept. 4 (see World). 

Originally, the opening of the coast- 
to-coast microwave network was set for 
Sept. 30. Then the State Department 
asked that the conference be televised. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. quickly rushed installation of addi- 
tional equipment. Now regular com- 
mercial programs from Hollywood may 
be part of the nation’s TV fare almost a 
month earlier. 

Actually, the main purpose in build- 
ing the $40 million microwave network 
was to cut the overloading of transcon- 
tinental telephone lines; television was 
secondary. 

Two-way Travel. Preference of 
A. T. & T. engineers for microwave trans- 
mission over the underground coaxial 
cable was logical. By using 107 towers, 
spaced about 30 miles apart, it is possible 
to send on one channel several hundred 
simultaneous telephone conversations in 
the super high frequency* range. An- 
other double channel, east-west and west- 
east can transmit a television program in 
each direction. 

The new microwave network has an 
ultimate capacity of six channels in each 
direction. Only two of the six double 
channels will be used for the present, one 
for TV and the other for telephone serv- 
ice. 

Microwave transmission is extremely 
efficient. It has the least “lost motion” 

% Microwaves operate at about 5 million kilo- 
cycles per second, conventional radio between 550 
and 1,600 kilocycles, and FM (frequency modula- 


tion) radio in the very high frequency range, at 
about 30,000 kilocycles. 





known to radio. The extremely short 
waves travel in a straight line, like a 
beam of light, and do not follow the 
curvature of the earth as do low fre- 
quency waves. Thus they can be accurate- 
ly aimed. The microwave band between 
any of these 107 towers is seldom more 
than ten feet wide. 

Because of this narrow width little 
power is needed. Thus, it takes only half 
a watt to transmit several hundred tele- 
phone messages from one tower to an- 
other, or to beam one television program. 
(An ordinary flashlight bulb is rated -at 
1% watts.) If it were necessary, as in 
radio, to broadcast by microwave ‘in all 
directions, it would take 500,000 watts 
to do the job of a moderate-power station. 

Last Link. Like the first transcon- 
tinental railroad, completed 82 years ago, 
the microwave network was built east- 
ward and westward at the same time. 
The railroad crews joined the rails at 
Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869. Their 
counterparts of 1951 met at Creston, Wy- 
oming, at an altitude of 7,100 feet. 

A difficult feat in itself was build- 
ing towers atop the Continental Divide. 
Roads had to be built to the summit. 
Because some of the towers were of con- 
crete, the work went on night and day, 
sometimes six weeks at a time. Sliding 
forms, constantly projected upward, kept 
the concrete pouring and hardening. The 
tower on Mt. Rose, near Reno, Nev., is 
10,075 feet above sea level. Highest steel 
tower is a 427-foot colossus at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Oddly enough, the TV industry itself 
is not especially excited about the advent 
of coast-to-coast video. The difference in 
time between New York and San Fran- 
cisco will require kinescope recordings 
of evening shows. But east-west traffic 
by October will permit Californians to see 
the world series on their television 
screens for the first time. 

Biggest immediate boon for the na- 
tion, however, is the step-up in telephone 
coast-to-coast service the network will 
make possible, Here, as in television, it 
will be a major engineering achievement. 





Pathfinder 


Spanned., The broken line shows where new microwave towers link East and West. 
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MUSIC 


John D. Eccles 
Prophet’s clothing. Brigham Young 
was as Western as lgor Gorin wants to be. 


Western songs 
by way of Vienna 


“A cowpoke from Vienna” is what 
baritone Igor Gorin calls himself. He’s 
been a Westerner at heart ever since 
childhood. His first day in America, 15 
years ago, he spent at New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden, watching the rodeo. 

Good looking and rich-voiced, Gorin 
has become one of his adopted land’s fa- 
vorite concert singers, but his loyalty 
belongs strictly to the wide open spaces. 
He’d much rather sing Wagon Wheels 
than Pagliacci’s lament and, at concerts, 
he does. His radio and recording direc- 
tors, however, have successfully kept 
Westerns away from him—up to now. In 
their investment books, he was a long- 
hair and he’d stay that way. 

Now Gorin has foxed them, with the 
help of loyal members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints— 
the Mormons. This summer the Mormons 
decided to make their annual Pioneer 
Days festival, celebrating Utah’s found- 
ing, a musical one. Roland Parry, head 
of the Music Department at Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, wrote a musical pageant, 
All Faces West, about the state’s settling 
by Brigham Young and his followers. 

At Last. A huge chorus was formed, 
all amateur. But a professional was 
needed to play Brigham Young. Com- 
poser Parry went to Hollywood to find 
one. He found Gorin, who (1) looked 
much like Young, (2) had read reams 
about him and (3) was thrilled at the 
chance to play him. He learned the part, 
including eight songs, in short order. The 
pageant, given at Ogden, last month, was 
a great success and probably will be re- 
peated. As for Gorin, he’s sure he has 
something Western now they'll let him 
record. 
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MEW! Low-cost home heaters 
with the luxury look! 


IN Oll—The Brand New, $ 95 
Big-Capacity “Imperial” noes 
Circulating Heater. only 

Heat with oil with Duo-Therm—and 
beautify your home as you heat it. Just 
turn a dial for work-free, dirt-free com- 
fort. Duo-Therm’s oversize Dual Chamber 
Burner gives you the exact heat you dial 
—and more heat from every drop of oil. 
Special Waste Stopper, Automatic Draft 
Minder, Fully Coordinated Controls. 
Quickly converted to automatic thermo- 
stat. For the best in low-cost oil heat, 
see your Duo-Therm dealer! 


13 gorgeous models for 1 to 6 rooms, 
from $57.00 to $139.95. Attachable fuel 
tank, $7.95 to $10.00. Listed as Standard 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Over 1,800,000 Warmly 
Satisfied Customers ... 


Duo-THEeRm 


WWlwage heLleadee/ 





Prices subject to change and most models are $5.00 higher 
im the 11 western states. DUO-THERM ie a registered trade 
mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 1951. 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 
FOR YOUR NEW 


Duo-THERM 


IN OILOR GAS 


ed | 





IN GAS—Compact, Ultra- $ 95 
Modern “Mayfair"’...Easy —- 
on Your Budget! only 

Smooth styling and beautiful Sunglow 
finish—with smooth performance to 
match! Exclusive Equaflame Burner de- 
livers a quiet, uniform flow of heat— 
just the heat you want—at the turn of a 
dial. Heavy-duty heat chamber and econ- 
omizer put extra heat in your home. Can be 
converted to automatic thermostat. Avail- 
able for any type gas. For the finest in low- 
cost gas heat, see your Duo-Therm dealer! 


8 beautiful models for 1 to 6 rooms; 
from $49.95 to $129.95. Thermostat extra. 
With paneled front or glass-protected 
Firelight Front. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


- MAIL THIS TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION - - 
Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp., 
Dept. PA-9, Lansing 3, Michigan 


Without obligation send me free literature as 
checked below: 


© Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

© Gas Home Heaters 

0 Automatic Oil Water Heaters 
© Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
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LAUGH AT THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 


BUILD “A PEASE- FABRICATED HOME 
it's the fast, easy, LOW COST WAY to 
own a beautiful modern home. Comes 
complete in easy to erect sections. Elim- 
inates costly waste and saves you money 
through massed purchasing power. Your 
home will go up in a hurry because the 
time-consuming work has been done for 
“you at the factory. Gives you unsur- 
passed quality, durability and livability. 
Breezeway and garage can be added 
now or later. Floor plans ore expoan- 
dible and future additions easily made. 


Instruction manual and complete plans 
included. 


Unlimited designs and variations 
ranging from 2 to 4 bedrooms. You will 
be amazed at all our package includes. 
Order now! — move in before Spring. 


Write for catalog 


PEASE-FABRICATED HOMES 
ROOM 916 
ASE WOODWORK COMPANY, INC. 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“tn business in Cincinneti since 1893"" 





NEW. DIFFERENT, 44064 05/0€8 


CHRISTMAS CARDS’ 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
en -'n - BAusAé stupios 


EARN EXTRA SS Beal with a Leader. Earn BIG EXTRA MONEY 
BIG BONUS PLAN ta full . oe os 
caren ue toano f $50 & MORE startling NEW Manes. Other 
OVER 100%. AMAZING profits with greatest of ease 
You take NO RISK ;e%¢, Port?! care 
eee 10 or ox 
assortment samples on Pane You also 
CTI Tom lon, lel slam cet FREE samples easy-to-sell personal 


Christmas cards. stationery, napkins. It 
LAAMIAACAMESGIAALGAEY © © costs nothing to try. Write TODAY. 


PEN-'N- BRUSH, Dept. PA-9, 139 Duane St, N. Y. 18, W. ‘ 


Enjoyment of 
Your Trip... Take — 























BUY 
SUPER SHOP 


DIRECT 
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re mati 
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SUPERSHOP offers you « ~ of 
¢ tool pleasure and y 

i] beoring. RUGGED. pon Ry Big 

capacity. 15 day FREE trial. Money 

back querantee. Mail postcard for 


FREE catalog. Buy on easy pay plan. 
son os Re 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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What scrambled Cadillacs began 


Book credits Leland with the assembly line 


Many Americans believe it was 
Henry Ford who started making auto- 
mobiles with replaceable parts, so that 
one now can be made on an assembly line 
in 120 minutes and repaired promptly 
anywhere in the nation. But it wasn’t. 

The man who started it was Henry 
M. Leland, a white-bearded engineer at 
the Detroit Automobile Co. The firm 
later—in 1902—became the Cadillac 
Motor Co., with Leland as president. It 
was Leland who disassembled and 
“scrambled” three Cadillacs in England, 
then reassembled them from the heap of 
parts and entered them in a 500-mile road 
test—successfully. 

He once bawled out a young parts 
supplier: 

“Cadillacs are made to run, not just 
to sell. You must grind your bearings. 
Even though you make thousands, the 
first and the last must be precisely alike.” 

It was a good credo for a new indus- 
try, and the young man always remem- 
bered it. He was Alfred P. Sloan Jr., one 
day to head General Motors, Inc. The 
story, one of vivid dozens, is in The 
Road Is Yours (Greystone Press: $3.75) 
by R. M. Cleveland and S. T. William- 
son, the saga of how the automobile in- 
dustry got rolling. 


* * & 


The interesting thing about the latest 
successor to White Collar Zoo and the 
other animal-and-caption books, Com- 
munist Zoo (Swen Publishing Co.: $1) 
is that it was first published where it 
wouldn’t be funny at all: China. The 
Hong Kong edition (in Chinese and Eng- 
lish) was released to the public in Jan- 
uary. Even in the U.S., the humor seems 
somewhat grim. But that’s the way com- 
munism is. 


=* + 


The Nazi occupation official with the 
German armies advancing into Russia in 
1941 was astounded. Like many another, 
he had always thought Jews a favored mi- 
nority in the USSR. Yet now he found 
them innocently expecting the mild treat- 
ment most Russians got from the German 
conquerors. His conclusion was the same 
as that of Solomon M. Schwarz, author of 
Jews in the Soviet Union (Syracuse 
University Press: $5).The Kremlin could 
easily have warned the Jews to flee. In- 
stead, they had kept them in the dark 
about the Nazi pogroms and left them to 
be exterminated—purposely. 


* * *% 


“During the first eight or nine years 
of his life,” writes Ellen Torelle, teacher, 
scientist, mother and grandmother, in 
Your Child’s Growth, Health and 
Happiness (Knopf: $3), “the child does 


not understand what is meant by a lie.” 

Her reasons: The child’s imagination is 

so active that it competes with fact; also, 
he often is confused by his elders’ “little 
white lies”—as, for instance, his grown- 

up sister’s being “sick” to get out of a 

date she doesn’t want. Mrs. Torelle obvi- 
ously doesn’t think it fair to punish the 
child for following suit. 


* * * 


The most-cheated mother of all time, 


thinks Frank Scully, semi-invalid column- 
ist and author of The Best of Fun in 
Bed (Simon & Schuster: $1), was Mrs. 
Mary C. Madison of Medina, N.Y. Her 
hard luck: Civil War news completely 
smothered publicity due her for bearing 





Communist Zoo 


Zoology in Red. “Whatever can the Se- 
cret Police want to see me about?” 





Communist Zoo 


“1 am happy to report that Cardinal 
Mindszenty has confessed his treasonable 


activities.” 
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The Road Is Yours 


Pause. Once mass-production started, 
nothing (?) could stop the automobile. 


sextuplets (all alive) in 1863—besides 
two sets of triplets. 


* * * 


There was a bargain to be had in 
1875 for the nation that could move 
fastest. The bankrupt Khedive of Egypt 
wanted to sell his half-interest in the 
Suez Canal. From British Prime Minister 
Benjamin Disraeli went a messenger to 
banker Baron de Rothschild, to ask for 
£4 million. The Baron ate a grape and 
asked coolly: “What is your security?” 
The answer was: “The British govern- 
ment.” Said Rothschild: “You shall have 
it.” Within a few days, as Hesketh Pear- 
son tells in his Disraeli biography, Dizzy 
(Harper: $4), Disraeli reported to Queen 
Victoria: “You have it, Madam.” 


* * * 


What communism depends on, says 
the Rev. A. Powell Davies, author of 
Man’s Vast Future (Farrar, Straus & 
Young: $1.50), is impatience and resent- 
ment: “... There is no love of the poor 
man; only hatred for the rich man. As 
Lenin himself admitted to Bertrand Rus- 
sell, he had greatly enjoyed inciting the 
poorer peasants against the richer ones. 
‘Ha, ha!’ he laughed, ‘and they soon 
hanged them from the nearest tree.’ ” 


* * x 


It comes as a surprise to people, says 
naturalist Ivan Sanderson in How to 
Know the American Mammals (Lit- 
tle, Brown: $1.50; Mentor: 35¢), that 
dogs are related to cats. But he softens 
the jolt by adding that the common an- 
cestry lies 60 million years back. How- 
ever, dogs do have some other surprising 
relatives. “Bears,” says Sanderson, “are 
simply monstrous, short tailed dogs.” 

* * * 


In the early 1900s, relates Lawrence 
Lariar in The Salesman’s Treasury 
(Crown: $3.50) a bright young man 
started giving out sticks of chewing gum, 
then a novelty, as premiums to help him 
sell soap. One day he realized people 
were buying the soap simply to get the 
gum. So he switched products. His name: 


William Wrigley Jr. 
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-/t can be serious! 


Guard against Athlete’s Foot with 
Absorbine Jr. and the “‘Wet-Dry” method! 


@ At the first sign of a crack between 
the toes, start the Absorbine Jr. 
*“Wet-Dry” method. Its “wetting” 
action removes the flaky dead skin, 


ABSORBINE 
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and allows Absorbine Jr. to kill all 
the Athlete’s Foot fungi it can reach. 
Its “drying” action helps heal cracks. 


This summer, use Absorbine Jr. 
every day as a precaution. Only 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle at all drug- 
stores. For free sample bottle, write 
to W. F. Young, Inc., 407 Lyman 
Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 


America’s 
J » No. 1 Relief a 
e for Athlete’s Foot 
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of sewing ideas! New styles, latest pat- 
terns. Fully illustrated, complete direc- 
tions on how to sew and save with prac- 
tical cotton bags. Your FREE copy of 
‘‘Needle Magic with Cotton Bags” is 
ready now! Send post card today to 
National Cotton Council, Bex 76, Memphis, Tennessee 
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Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 

Fitch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

fest one out of every three petsons ex- 

amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies tor over 100 years. 








JAYNE’S P\for Pin-Worms 





Teachers of Economics: 
Having trouble getting your classes to 
read Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
the foundation of modern economics? 
Try adding to your library 


A ( qq) Topay 
which is ‘*The 

tions’’ simplified, 

iil | condensed, mod- 
ernized. Nothing 


Wealth of Na- 
added, nothing im- 
ortant left out, 428 pages. explanato 
ootnotes, thorough index. $5 at all boo 
stores, or order direct from “Wealth,” 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Mailed on approval to school and col- 
lege libraries. 









NEW BATHROOM 


EQDORIZER 


automat- 

= ically banishes unpleasant odors in bathroom, 
+ kitchen, anywhere. Gives off refreshing fra- 
grance, Jast hang on wall. No liquids, ys, or 
wicks. Needs no attention. Beautifully desi 


SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE Se™='* oS s 


ately to all who send name at once. Hurry—port- 
wil! do. SEND NO MONEY —just your name. 


= 
Sa Dept, 889, Akron 8, Ohio 
KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiluteh lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and 50c at druggists . If your druggist hasn't it. 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 

KLUTCH CO., Box 5102-1, ELMIRA, N.Y 
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Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere 
you please! 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


{licayvs carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





Wake a Pruicad of 


‘Tabcin; S 


TABCIN, the antihistamine 
COMPOUND tablet, brings more 
relief for hay fever and sum- 
mer cold symptoms than any 
antihistamine alone. At all 
drugstores. Made by the 
makers of ALKA-SELTZER. 
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WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill required. 
Handles like putty... and 

hardens into wood. 


in CANS 
OR TUBES 


Stop hinges from squeaking with 
just o drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 
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BYPATHS 


1+1=52? 


Republicans, casting about 
For a way to put Harry to rout 
Should maybe remember 
Another November, 
And not start the count ‘til he’s out! 
—Ray Romine 





The grade cheating scandal has 
given many writers and speakers occa- 
sion to belabor the Point. 

. . a 

The current Soviet peace drive is 
another instance of the Reds’ wanting to 
shake hands and come out fighting. 

7 . . 

When a Communist is reported dead, 
don’t you believe it—not until he denies 
it! 


Boo to Me! 


“War scare” and “peace offensive” 

Leave me equally apprehensive. 

—Mary Ballard 
° . « 

Those who worry about the rising 
cost of living might note that funeral 
rates have climbed 20% during the last 
ten years. 

7 . - 

Communists are firm believers in 

saving face—like Stalin’s picture. 
. a . 

When the military announces that 
1,000,000 new pairs of soldier shoes are 
needed each month, it’s difficult to go 
on believing an army travels on its stom- 
ach. 





Lafe Locke for Pathfinder 





Herbram for Pathfinder 


“Remember the good old days? Nothing 
but a kayak now and then... .” 


Wonder if any sports writer has got- 
ten around to calling Army’s football 
team the Blackened Knights of the Hud- 
son? 

es * * 

Well, quite a few of those East 
Berlin youths succeeded recently in get- 
ting on the right side of communism- 
the outside! 

° * +. 

A big nation is not one that is big 
enough to whip a small nation, but one 
that is big enough not to! 


De-Fun-Itions 

Sourpuss: Cat that falls in the but- 
termilk. 

Throat specialist: A hoarse doctor. 


A remarkably large amount of to- 
day’s political speaking appears as sound- 
ing brass. 

* e 

Thanks to our deal with Franco, 
when Joe Stalin steps into the pitcher’s 
box he'll find we’ve got the bases loaded. 

— . 7 

The only line the Reds are likely to 

honor in Korea is the Party Line. 


Quips 


Next year the people will have a 
chance to give officials the roll-back.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 

The thought that Red Russia may 
sincerely want peace has its little mo- 
ment and passes, even more quickly than 
last year’s zither craze.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

+ ° * 

Thus far the Republicans are in solid 
agreement not to nominate Harry Truman 
on the GOP ticket.—Dallas Morning 
News. 


PATHFINDER 
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Pin Paint the 


EXTRA VALUES 
and you'll pick a 











Ford’s V-8 engine is the one 
o V-8, the only V-8 in the low- 
price field! With Ford’s Auto- 
matic Mileage Maker, it gives you 
high-compression performance on 


regular gas . . . and the kind of thrift 
that placed Ford first in its class in 
this year’s Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Economy Run. Ford also offers a Six 
—an advanced Six—a thrifty Six for 


even less money! 








The simplest and most flexible 
Qa of all automatic transmissions 





« & 


Automatic Ride Control adjusts the ride 
Qi theroad— makes even rutty roads easy 

on you, easy on the car itself! By a special 
teaming of both front and rear spring suspension 
with new “Viscous Control” Shock Absorbers, 
it adjusts to changing road conditions automati- 
cally —no jounce, no pitch, no roll! 







is the new Fordomatic Drive!* 


Smooth, effortless, agile and thrifty! 
Ford also offers you Overdrive* or 
Conventional Drive. Take your 
choice of these three great drives! 
*Overdrive and Fordomatic optional at ex- 
tra cost. Fordomatic Drive available with 
V-8 only. pe ger: accessories and trim 
subject to change without notice. 
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» Ford's brakes are ‘‘double-sealed” 

«e#. against water and dirt. And they're King- 

Size to ease you to a smooth, straight-line 

stop on any road surface. What's more, Ford’s 

new Waterproof Ignition System prevents en- 
gine shorting out from moisture. 


5 sturdy cross members — not 4 in Ford’s 
rugged frame. It’s the only car in its 

\ class that gives you this extra sturdiness. 
And Ford’s famous Luxury Lifeguard Body is 
all heavy-gauge steel! There is a new solid 
“feel” to a ride in a Ford. Try it! 


der room, more luggage room—than any other 

car at its price. And with 43 “Look Ahead” fea- 
tures, Ford is engineered to stay young in performance, 
to stay in style for the years ahead. “Test Drive” it today 
at your Ford Dealer’s and you'll know why so many 
people say —““The one fine car in its field!” 


. Ford gives you more room—more hip-and-shoul- 


Room for eight or a half-ton of freight! In three min- 
Qa utes, the Ford Country Squire Station Wagon con- 
verts from a beautiful passenger car to a cargo carrier 


with more “flat-deck” load surface than any other station 
wagon in its class. And the Country Squire is just one of 


Ford’s 7 body types, 16 models—the widest choice in the 


low-price field. 


See ‘Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 


co 
There’ a Sora in your future— 


~~ Built for the years ahead ! 











TIME CARD 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARROL M. SHANKS, PRESIDENT 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
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